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2BuIstan, 

BISHOP OF WORCESTER, CIRC. A. D. 1008-1095. 


St. Wulstan’s history has many points of interest. 
He was the last Saint of the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
His name closed the roll of that company so excellent 
and numerous, which gained for England the title of the 
Isle of Saints. He was the link between the old 
English Church and hierarchy and the Norman ; he 
saw the ruin of his people, but was spared himself. 
And he was a type and representative, as complete 
perhaps as could be found, of the religious character 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church ; plain, homely, and sim¬ 
ple-hearted, cherishing a popular and domestic piety, 
rather dwelling on the great broad truths of the gos¬ 
pel, than following them into their results ; scrupulous 
and earnest in devotion ; without the refinement, learn¬ 
ing, and keen thought of the Normans, yet full of 
fresh and genuine feeling. Wulstan was a monk in¬ 
deed, and an ascetic, but his vocation lay not in the 
learned school or meditative cloister, but among the 
people of the market-place and the village,—his rough, 
yet hearty and affectionate countrymen. 
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The following account of him pretends not to be a 
critical history ; it aims merely at giving the idea of 
St. Wulstan, which was impressed on the minds of 
those who had seen him and lived with him. They 
certainly believed that they saw in him the tokens of 
saintliness—more than common humbleness and faith 
in God—and so they pourtrayed him ; an image which 
moved them to greater self-control and self-devotion, 
and gave them courage and hope in their dark times, 
by assuring them that religion was still a reality . 1 


Wulstan was bom in the early years of the eleventh 
century, in the days of the second Ethelred ; the time 
when the greatness of Alfred and Ethelstan was ending 
in unspeakable desolation. They were as dreary and 
disastrous days as ever were seen in England. The 
terrible idolaters of the north could be kept off no 
longer, and were now working their will upon the 
land, rendered tenfold more merciless and savage by 
the massacre of St. Brice’s day. Year after year the 
scourge continued :—before the inland country had 

1 Et veterum quidem gestis pro antiquitatis assurgunt reve- 
rentia; sed alacriori capiuntur dulcedine, si alicujus Sancti, qui 
nuperrime fuit, vita producatur in medium, in qua sicut & 
speculo conspicentur, ut ita dictum sit, vivum religionis Simula- 
chrum. Accedit enim jocund® relationi novitas; ne aliquis 
desperet a se per Dei gratiam fieri posse, quod audit ab alio de 

proximo factum fuisse.Quapropter benigno lectori grande 

paciscor commodum; ut quamquam B. Wulstanum non minus 
quam priscos pro miraculorum gloria suscipiat familiaritas, 
tamen pro recenti ®tate mores ejus ®mulo exercitii pede sequi 
contendat—Will. Malm. Prolog, in Vit. WulstanL ap. Whar¬ 
ton, Angl. Sac. vol. ii. p. 243. 
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heard that “ the fleet” had been descried, their grim 
and raging troops mounted on horses, were sweeping 
like wolves, over moor and hill, through plain and 
valley, burning town and hamlet, and leaving those who 
had given them hospitality, murdered on their own 
hearths. The visitation seemed to be too frightful to 
resist; there was no help for the “ miserable people” 
in the king and his chiefs ; on all sides was treachery, 
cowardice, or hopeless imbecility and weakness ; all 
that the great men found to do, was to plunder also, 
in order to bribe the Danes ; meanwhile, as long as 
they might, they feasted and revelled. 

“ Over midsummer,” writes the contemporary chron¬ 
icler, in 1006, “came the Danish fleet to Sandwich, 
and did as they were wont ; they harried, and burned, 
and slew, as they went. Then the king called out all 
the people of the West Saxons and Mercians, and 
they lay out all the harvest in arms against the Host; 
but it availed nought more than it had often done be¬ 
fore ; but for all this the Host went as they themselves 
would ; and the armed gathering did the country folk 
all the harm, that foeman’s host from within or from 
abroad, could do. About midwinter, the Host went 
out to their ready store, through Hampshire into 
Berkshire, to Reading. And there they did after their 
old wont; they lighted their camp-beacons as they 
went...And at Kennet they came to battle, and put the 
English folk to flight, and then carried the prey of 
their Host to the sea. There might the Winchester 
folk see the proud and restless Host, as they passed by 
their gates to the sea, and fetched food and treasures 
more than fifty miles from the sea. Then was the 
king gone over the Thames, into Shropshire, and he 
took up his abode there in midwinter-tide. Then was 
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there so great fear of the Host, that no man might 
think or devise how men should drive them out of the 
land, or hold his land against them : for they had 
roughly marked every shire in the West Saxons with 
burning and harrying. Then began the king in earnest 
to consult with his Witan, what to all of them seemed 
the best counsel for to defend this land, before it was 
utterly undone. Then resolved the king and his 
Witan, for the behoof of all the people, though they 
were all loth, that they must needs pay tribute to the 
Host. Then the king sent to the Host, and bade tell 
them that he desired that there should be peace between 
them, and that men should give tribute and food to 
them : and they agreed to all these things, and men 
fed them throughout England.” 2 

Such were the reports brought year by year to the 
Minsters of Peterborough and Worcester, and recorded 
by their anxious inmates in their homely but forcible 
style. The sickening tale came over and over again— 
how navies were built at a great charge, how some of 
the ships were wrecked or burned, and how the king 
and the “ Ealdormen,” and the “ High Witan,” lightly 
deserted the rest and went home, and “ let all the labour 
of the people perish thus lightly, and the fear was not 
lessened, as all England hoped,”—how “the Host” 
came again to the Wight, to Sussex, and Hampshire 
and Berkshire ;—to Kent and London—through Chil- 
tern to Oxford ; northward to Bedford, eastward to the 
wild fens of the East Angles, westward to Wiltshire,— 
how according to their wont, they were harrying and 
burning for months together, “ slaying both men and 
cattle ;”—how when the king’s army should have gone 

* Saxon Cbron. a. 1006. 
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out to meet them, they went home ; and “ when they 
were in the East, men kept the king’s army in the 
West, and when in the South, our army was in the 
North —how “ whatever was advised stood not a 
month,”—how at length there was no chief who would 
collect an army, but each was flying as he could—how 
there was not a single shire that would stand by an¬ 
other :—till at last the frightful news came, that in 
spite of the tribute and the peace, they had beset 
“ Canterbury, and entered therein through treachery ; 
for Elfman delivered the city to them, whose life Arch¬ 
bishop Elfege had formerly saved.” 

This was the climax of horrors. The Danes “ re¬ 
turned to their ships, and led the Archbishop with 
them, and they kept him with them till they martyred 
him.” This happened soon after. The following Easter, 
says the chronicle, the great men of England paid their 
tribute—eight and forty thousand pounds—but the 
Archbishop would pay nothing, for to satisfy the Danes, 
he must plunder his tenantry. “ Then on the Saturday 
was the Host sore stirred against the Bishop ; because 
he would not promise them any fee, and forbade that 
any man should give any thing for him. They were 
also very drunken, for there was wine brought them 
from the South. Then took they the Bishop, and led 
him to their “ hustings,” on the eve of the Sunday after 
Easter, and there they shamefully killed him. They 
overwhelmed him with bones and horns of oxen ; and 
one of them smote him with an axe-iron on the head* 
so that he sunk with the blow ; and his holy blood fell 
on the earth, and his holy soul was sent to the kingdom 
of God ” 5 


* Saxon Chron. a. 1012. 
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Such were the scenes rife in England, in Wulstan’s 
early years ; he first knew it under a cloud. The first 
he saw of it, showed it him as a land under the scourge 
of strangers ; its name was associated in his earliest 
impressions, not as now, with security and greatness, 
but with dishonour and misery ; from the first, the idea 
was made familiar to him, that he lived among a people 
under God’s judgment. As he grew up, the prospect 
cleared for a while, but the tokens and sights of his 
youth returned in his old age. He lived nearly through 
the century ; he saw it begin with the Danish harry- 
ings, and end with the Norman conquest. 

He was born at Long Itchington, 4 a village in War¬ 
wickshire, where his family had long been settled, and 
where his parents, Athelstan and Wulfgeva, were pro¬ 
bably the chief people. He was educated at the mon¬ 
asteries of Evesham and Peterborough, the latter one of 
the richest houses, and most famous schools in Eng¬ 
land. Here, in the “ Golden Burgh,” 5 with the chil¬ 
dren, the “ infantes” of the convent, some of them 
already vowed to religion, others preparing for the 
world without, he enjoyed what education a Saxon 
monastery could give ; he was broken in to a life of 
hardship and self-discipline ; taught to rise before day, 
and to take a special part in the sacred service ; in the 
morning he chanted, in the afternoon he was taught to 
write, to illuminate and bind books, or he learnt Latin 
from interlinear translations, or from conning over the 
pages of the Psalters and Sacramentaries which were 
produced in the writing room of the convent. The 
rod which punished the offences of the grown-up 
brethren, was not spared to the children. Hast thou 

4 Tcentune. * Sax. Chr. 1066. 
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been flogged to-day ?” 6 asks the imaginary master, in 
JElfric’s Latin and Saxon Dialogue ; to which the boy 
answers, as if it was an exception, “ No, for I behaved 
myself warily but he will not answer for his com¬ 
panions. “ Why do you ask me ? I must not tell you 
our secrets. Each one knows whether he was whipt 
or not.” The same book, perhaps composed for Peter¬ 
borough, and from which Wulstan may have learnt his 
Latin, gives an account how the children spent their 
day. “To-day,” says the boy in the Dialogue, “I 
have done many things ; this night, when I heard the 
knell, I arose from my bed, and went to Church, and 
sang night-song with the brethren ; and after that, we 
sang the service of All Saints, and the morning lauds ; 
then Prime, and the Seven Psalms with the Litanies, 
and the first mass ; then Tierce, and the mass of the 
day ; then we sang the mid-day hour ; and we ate, and 
drank, and went to sleep, and rose again, and sang 
Nones. And now we are here before thee, ready to 
hear what thou wilt say to us.” They were allowed to 
eat meat, because “ they were still children under the 
rod ;” they drank ale if they could get it, else water ; 
but wine “ they were not rich enough to buy, and be¬ 
sides, it was not the drink of children and foolish per¬ 
sons, but of old men and wise.” “ Who awakens you,” 
says the Master, “ to night-song ?” “ Sometimes I 

hear the knell, and rise, sometimes the master wakes 
me roughly with his rod.” School is the same at all 
times. 

Under this discipline, Wulstan made good progress. 
He was thoughtful above his years ; he voluntarily 
submitted to exercises and self-denials from which the 

• Id Thorpe’s Analecta, p. 116, 117. 
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children were excused, and formed a habit of continu¬ 
ally applying examples of excellence which were 
brought before him, whether living or departed, to his 
own improvement. 

From the minster schools at Peterborough, Wulstan 
returned home, to live in the country, in his father’s 
hall, a Thane’s son, who might one day be a Thane 
himself, among his father’s dependants, and friends, 
and enemies, with such amusements and such business 
as Thanes’ sons followed. He was beautiful in face, 
and of a well-formed person ; active and dexterous, 
of free and engaging manners, and he entered with 
zest into the society and sports of his companions. 
The life of ease and idleness is a dangerous life at 
all times ; and it was especially so then. Besides 
the temptations of birth and rank and freedom and 
personal attractions, the disorders of the times left all 
men very much to their own ways ; yet the young 
Thane’s son fell not. 

At length came one of those events which give 
a turn to a man’s character for life. A young woman 
of the neighbourhood became his temptress. Her wiles, 
often repeated, were in vain. But on a day, when 
in a crowded field, he had won the prize in some 
trial of speed or strength, in the excitement of vic¬ 
tory and exertion, she approached him. He had 
never before felt the allurements of her presence, but 
now he wavered. It was a sharp struggle, but he 
was true, and it was a short one. He rushed from 
the scene of mirth and sport, and threw himself down 
in a solitary place, among brush-wood and furze, 
and there he wept over the thought of sin which he 
had indulged. He lay there long, and fell asleep. 
When he awoke, his soul was clear and fresh, and 
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from that time he was never again tempted. His 
friends said that he had spoken of a miracle—of a 
bright cloud descending and enveloping him, and of the 
dew of heaven, which quenched in him for ever the 
fires of sin ; and that this cloud was beheld by his 
companions. But whether or not they understood him 
■aright, the trial itself, the victory and the reward, 
formed an epoch in his life. 

Time went on ; and his father and mother, who had 
grown old, came down in the world. They went to 
Worcester ; and there, by mutual consent, they both 
took the religious habit, and passed the rest of their 
days in monasteries. Wulstan accompanied them, 
and entered the service of Brihtege, the Bishop, 
that he might devote himself to the service of the 
Church. The Bishop took him into favour, 
and soon ordained him, though against his j033^88. 
will, to the priesthood. 

“ A layman in his garb, a monk in his way of 
life”—this is the description of him while a secular 
priest. But having adopted the strictness, he wished 
also for the helps and advantages of the monastic 
life—the great refuge of religious minds in those days, 
from a state of society where it was hard to live 
pure and in peace. He declined, therefore, the prefer¬ 
ment which the bishop pressed upon him, and obtained 


his permission to enter a monastic congrega¬ 
tion, where he continued for above twenty- 
five years, rising through various offices, till 


(Until 

1062 .) 


he became the Prior, or as it was then called, the 


“ Praepositus” of the monastery. 7 


7 Will. Malmsb. Vit. S. Wulstani, p. 247. c. v. 
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They were years to him without much change or 
eventfulness ; years of noiseless duty, and hidden self- 
discipline. Wulstan, the holy monk of Worcester, was 
heard of, indeed, in many parts of England, and the 
proud Earl Harold was known on one occasion to go 
thirty miles out of his way, to make his confession to 
him, and beg his prayers. 8 But little was seen or felt 
of him beyond Worcester and its neighbourhood. 
There, those who lived about him saw a man of kind 
yet blunt and homely speech, of frank and unpretending 
demeanour, who had a word for every one, and always 
the right word ; who was at every one’s service, and 
was never wearied of his work ; a man of not much 
learning, but who had all that was within his reach ; 
who had made the Gospels his daily meditation, and 
knew the Psalms by heart ; whose voice, when he 
preached, seemed to the people to have the dignity, 
the sweetness, and the awfulness of an apostle’s ; a 
man, who humble and cheerful as he was, could be stern 
in rebuke, and decisive in action, when sin offended 
him ; a man who was always in earnest, in the minu¬ 
test details of life. There was no mistaking in him 
the man of God. In those days, indeed, character ex¬ 
pressed itself, and was noticed, with a grotesque sim¬ 
plicity, at which, so that we do not sneer, we may be 
pardoned for smiling, for our times are different; but 
we must be more blind than men were then, if in the 
plain rough-hewn Anglo-Saxon monk, we cannot dis¬ 
cern, as they did, high goodness and faith, and a 
genuine English heart. 

“ The devotional duties,” says his biographer, “ which 
we in our laziness count a great punishment, he reck- 

• Will. Malmsb. Vit. S. Wulstani, p. 248. c. vii. 
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oned among his greatest pleasures. Every day at each 
verse of the Seven Psalms, he bent the knee, and the 
same at the 119th Psalm at night. In the west porch 
of the Church, where was the Altar of All Saints, with 
the trophy of the Lord’s banner, he would lock him¬ 
self in, and there call upon Christ with tears and cries. 
His sleep was snatched as it were by stealth ; his bed 
was the church floor or a narrow board—a book or 
the altar steps, his pillow. Every day he visited the 
eighteen altars that were in the old Church, bowing 
seven times before each.” Often in the evening, he 
used to retire from the crowd and noise of the city, 
and the companionship of the convent, to some solitary 
spot in the outskirts—the graves of the dead, or the 
empty silent village church, whose stillness was only 
broken by his chant and prayers. In these lonely 
hours, when other men trembled, he walked without 
fear ; and it was told how that the spirit of dark¬ 
ness had once assaulted him, while kneeling before the 
altar, and how Wulstan had boldly wrestled with him, 
and though he felt his fiery breath, had thrice over¬ 
thrown him. 

Day and night he served God in the temple with 
fasting and prayers, yet none the less did he serve his 
brethren. The common people especially looked upon 
him as their friend. He often finished his daily devo¬ 
tions very early in the morning, and then gave up 
the rest of the day till noon or evening, to the wants 
and business of the poor. He used to sit at the Church 
door, accessible to all who came ; listening to com¬ 
plaints, redressing wrongs, helping those who were 
in trouble, giving advice spiritual and temporal. In 
the troubles of the times, great abuses had sprung up 
among the rude Clergy, who served in the country 
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parishes ; they scarcely ever preached, and they are 
accused of the terrible practice of refusing baptism 
to the children of the poor who could not pay for it. 
Wulstan did his best to remedy this evil. From all 
parts of the neighbouring country the peasants brought 
their children to Wuls tan to be baptized, and the same 
became a fashion even among the rich. He also took 
up the neglected work of preaching with zeal and 
ability. Every Sunday and great Festival,' he preached 
to the people. “ His words,” says his biographer, “ as 
he uttered them to the people from on high in the 
pulpit, seemed to be the voice of thunder, issuing from 
the shrine of a prophet or evangelist; they lighted like 
bolts upon the wicked ; they fell like showers upon the 
elect.” And speaking of a later period, he says, “ All 
his life, he so drew the common people to him by 
the fame of his preaching, that ye might see them 
flocking together in crowds, wherever it was reported 
that he was to dedicate a Church. He also so chose 
his subjects, that he was ever sounding forth Christ’s 
name, ever setting Christ forth to his hearers, ever, if 
I may so speak, drawing Christ by violence to his 
side.” The offence which his zeal gave did not stop 
him ; and a story went about how a monk who was 
displeased with his unwonted energy, and who reproved 
him for taking on him a duty that did not belong to 
him, was punished in a vision for his interference and 
ill nature. 

Thus did Wulstan labour on year after year, zea¬ 
lously and earnestly, though very likely we should be 
surprised if we knew all that he did and said. For he 
was not the religious man of a romance, but of the 
plain-speaking, plain-dealing eleventh century ; and 
Me should no doubt find his religion not confining itself 
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to what at a distance at least looks high and great— 
enlightening the ignorant, comforting the unhappy, 
defending the unprotected—but running on into a num¬ 
ber of subjects with which sentiment has little to do. 
We should find him combating pride and self-will and 
love of pleasure in great detail, and in a very mat- 
ter-of-faet and unequivocal way. We should find, for 
instance, that he thought that greediness was a common 
fault even among grown-up men and women certainly 
in his day they did not care to disguise from themselves 
that they found considerable pleasure in eating and 
drinking :—and that he looked on it rather seriously and 
severely. He was not above confessing that a savoury 
roast goose which was preparing for his dinner had 
once so taken up his thoughts, that he could not attend 
to the service he was performing, and that he had 
punished himself for it, and given up the use of meat 
in consequence. And the summary and practical mea¬ 
sure which he dealt out to himself, he could extend on 
occasion to others. Short words and a rough buffet 
were all the courtesy he extended to sin and impudence, 
even in a woman of rank and wealth. 

At length, about the year 1062, two Roman Cardi¬ 
nals, Hermenfred, Bishop of Sion, and another, came to 
Worcester, with Aldred the late Bishop, who had been 
made Archbishop of York, and who with some reluc¬ 
tance had just resigned his former charge, which had 
often of late been held together with York. They 
were entertained at the Cathedral monastery, where 
Wulstan was Prior, and there they spent the whole of 
Lent. This time was kept by Wulstan with special 
severity. As a courteous host, he left nothing undone 
which was due to his guests from English hospitality 
and bounty ; but he himself adhered rigorously to his 
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accustomed rules; he omitted none of his prayers, 
and relaxed none of his abstinence. All night long 
he continued in prayer, even after the night Psalms 
were ended. Three times in the week he tasted 
nothing day or night, and during this time never broke 
silence ; the other three days his food was bread and 
common vegetables, and on Sunday he added some fish 
and wine, “ out of reverence for the Festival.” Every 
day he received and ministered to three poor men, sup¬ 
plying to them their daily bread and washing their feet. 
When Easter came, the Cardinals returned to King Ed¬ 
ward’s court, and when the question arose, who was to 
be the new Bishop of Worcester, they mentioned with 
high admiration the name of the austere and hard¬ 
working Prior, of whose way of life they had lately been 
daily witnesses. Their recommendation was taken up 
and seconded by the great English Lords at Court,— 
Earls Harold and Elfgar, Archbishop Stigand of Can¬ 
terbury, and after some hesitation between Wulstan 
and another, by Aldred, the late Bishop. The popular 
voice at Worcester itself, was allowed by king Edward 
to express itself, and was equally strong in his favour ; 
and his election being confirmed by the king, Wulstan 
was summoned to Court, to be invested with the Bish¬ 
opric. He heard of his election with sorrow and vex¬ 
ation, and strongly resisted, declaring with an oath, 
that he would rather lose his head than be made Bishop. 
His friends long argued with him in vain ; but he was 
cowed at last by the words of an old hermit named 
Wulfsy, who had lived in solitude for forty years. 
Wulfsy rebuked him sternly for his obstinacy, and his 
disobedience to the will of those around him, and 
threatened him with God’s wrath if he still made opposi¬ 
tion. Then he yielded. He received the pastond staff 
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from the hands of the Confessor, and 
on the feast of St. Mary’s Nativity, he ^ ep ^^ er 
was consecrated by Archbishop Al- 
dred. 9 His prognostic verse, the supposed omen of 
his future administration, was “ Behold an Israelite 
indeed, in whom is no guile and his career as a 
Bishop fulfilled it. The Normans when they came in, 
thought him, like his Church, old fashioned, homely, 
and unrefined ; but even they were obliged to ad¬ 
mire, though in an Englishman, his unworldliness 
and activity, and the freshness and heartiness of his 
character; and their literature has preserved his me¬ 
morial. 

His life as a monk had not been, as in the case of the 
great strangers who were soon to take charge of the 
English Church, that of a man of study and thoughtful 
retirement. His work had always been of an active 
and popular kind ; ministering to the common people, 
supplying the deficiencies of the parochial Clergy, and 
preaching. Amd his Episcopate was of the same cha¬ 
racter. His care for his diocese, and his constant per¬ 
sonal oversight of it were the points which struck his 
contemporaries. His practice seems to have been to be 
continually visiting some part or other of it. He trav¬ 
elled about on horseback with his retinue of clerks and 
monks. As they rode along, he repeated the Psalter, 
the Litanies, and the office for the dead, the attendants 
taking up the responses, or aiding his memory when it 
failed. His chamberlain always had a purse ready, 
and “ no one ever begged of Wulstan in vain.” He 

9 Stigand, the Primate, was under interdict. “ But Wuls¬ 
tan,” says Florence of Worcester, “made his Canonical pro¬ 
fession to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Stigand, not to Aldred 
his ordainer.” 
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never passed a Church or Oratory, however hurried he 
might be, without stopping to pray there ; and when 
he reached his halting place for the night, before he 
retired to rest his first care was to go and “salute 
the Church.” In these progresses, he came into per¬ 
sonal contact with all his flock, high and low—with the 
rude crowds, beggars and serfs, craftsmen and labourers, 
as well as with priests and nobles. When the Arch¬ 
deacon gave notice of the Bishop’s approach, the peo¬ 
ple poured out to meet him, to look on him, to ask his 
aid or counsel. They confessed their sins to him, for 
men would open their hearts to him who would do so 
to no one else : they flocked to hear him preach, for no 
one in England so touched the hearts of the common 
people, and “ he never sent them away without saying 
mass and preaching.” He pleaded the cause of the 
poor ; he reconciled those who were at variance, and 
it was believed that terrible judgments fell on those 
who despised his mediation. 

The “ chiefest” in his diocese, he made himself the 
“ servant of all;”—his time, his exertions, his personal 
presence, were denied to none who claimed them ; all 
who came to him he saw ; and wherever he was called 
he went, “ so that he seemed not so much to travel as 
to fly from one part of his diocese to another.” But to 
him the most touching claim and the most sacred duty 
was when children came to him to be confirmed. To 
this every thing else gave way ; business was to be 
broken off—retirement, rest, devotion given up, to 
attend at once on Christ’s little ones ; and from sunrise 
to sunset, on a long summer’s day, he would go on 
without tasting food, giving the sacramental seal and 
his benediction to batch after batch, as they came and 
knelt before him, till his attendants and clerks were 
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fairly wearied out; while he himself seemed proof 
against fatigue. 

He was a great Church builder : he took care that 
on each of his own manors there should be a Church, 
and was very urgent with other Lords to follow hig 
example. The Cathedral of his See, which he rebuilt, 
and the old ruined Church of Westbury, which he re¬ 
stored, and made the seat of a monastic congregation, 
are especially mentioned as instances of his zeal. But 
he cared little about ornament or beauty in his 
churches. The Saxons generally had no taste either 
in their domestic or public buildings, for that architec¬ 
tural grandeur of which the Normans had formed so 
magnificent an idea, and of which they were so passion¬ 
ately fond. And when the vast Cathedrals and Abbeys 
of the Norman Prelates were rising throughout Eng¬ 
land, those who kept up the old feelings of the days of 
Kin g Edward saw little to admire in them. 1 Wulstan, 
who was thoroughly a man of the old English school, 
looked with dislike and contempt on what he considered 
a mere taste and fashion of the day, ministering chiefly 
to human pride and vain glory. When his new Cathe¬ 
dral was ready for use, the old one which had been 
built by St. Oswald, was to be demolished. Wulstan 
stood in the churchyard, and looked on sadly and 
silently, while the workmen began to unroof it. At 
last he burst into tears. The monks were surprised 
at his being downcast on such a day ; he ought, they 

1 Vid. W. Malm, de G. Pontif. p. 256, of Osbern, Bishop of 
Exeter, “unde in victualibus et cseteris rebus ad Anglicos 
mores pronior, Normannorum pompam suspiciebat, consuetu- 
dines Domini sui R. Edwardi efferens, et cum per alios exhibe- 
rentur cum assidentibus manu et gestu aggaudens. Ita pro 
more antiquorum prsesulum veteribus contentus ©dificiis,” &c. 

C 
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said, to rejoice, at the honour and grace which God 
had vouchsafed to the Church. “Nay, it is not 
so he said, “ we, poor creatures that we are, are de¬ 
stroying the work of Saints, and think in our pride that 
we improve upon it. Those blessed men knew not 
how to build fine churches, but they knew how to 
sacrifice themselves to God whatever roof might be 
over them, and to draw their flocks after them. But 
all we think of is to rear up piles of stones, while we 
care not for souls.” 

Yet with a life of pastoral activity, Wulstan still 
retained the devotional habits of the cloister, and its 
simple and severe mode of life. “Whether he lay 
down, or rose up, whether he were walking or sitting, 
a psalm was in his mouth, and Christ in his heart.” 
His first words on awaking were a psalm; the last 
words which he heard before going to sleep, were from 
some homily or legend, which was read to him while 
he was lying down to rest. He attended the same ser¬ 
vices to which he had been bound when in the monas¬ 
tery, and all his manor-houses had a little chapel at¬ 
tached to them, where he used to lock himself in, 
when business, or the public service, did not call 
him. His attendants remembered how earnest, as well 
as frequent, he was in prayer ; and how, when he 
came to a verse in the Psalter, which expressed strong 
feeling towards God, such as the verse, “Bow down 
thine ear, 0 Lord, and hear me, for I am poor and in 
misery,” he would repeat it two or three times over, 
with up-lifted eyes. And he was very strict in re¬ 
quiring from his monks and those about him, an exact 
performance of that regular worship for which monas¬ 
teries were founded. If one of the brethren was ab¬ 
sent from the night-service, he took no notice at the 
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time, but when the others had retired to their beds to 
wait for morning, he used quietly to wake the absentee, 
and make him go through the appointed office, himself 
remaining with him, and making the responses. 

His warmth and scrupulousness were not always to 
the taste of his attendants : his monks often thought him 
very tiresome. When they were chanting the Psalter 
with him on horseback, on their journeys, he used 
often to put them out, by his habit, mentioned above, 
of repeating over and over again, the “ prayer verses,” 
“ to the weariness of his fellow chanters.” 1 

His biographer tells a story which shews the trials 
to which he used to expose his clerics’ patience, and 
the way in which they sometimes revenged themselves. 
It is characteristic of both parties. “ He always went 
to Church, to chant matins,” says his biographer, 
“ however far off it might be ; whether it was snowing 
or raining, through muddy roads or fog, to Church he 
must go ; he cared for nothing, so that he got there ; 
and truly he might say to Almighty God, ‘Lord, I 
have loved the habitation of thy house.’ Once, when 
he was staying at Marlow, 2 on his way to court at 
Christmas tide, according to his wont he told his attend¬ 
ants that he was going early to the Church. The Church 
was a long way off; the deep mire of the road might have 
deterred a walker, even by daylight, and there was be¬ 
sides, a sleety drizzle falling. His clerics mentioned 
these inconveniences, but he was determined; he 
would go, even if no one went with him, only would 

1 “ Orationales versus, usque ad fastidium concantantis.”— 
De Gest. Pontif. 280. 

8 Marlow was a manor of Earl Algar, afterwards given to 
Queen Matilda.—Doomsday, Bucks, lii. 
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they show him the way. The clerics were obliged to 
yield, and concealed their annoyance. But one of them, 
named Frewen, a hot-tempered fellow, to make matters 
worse, took hold of the bishop’s hand, and guided him 
where the swamp was deepest, and the road roughest. 
The bishop sank up to his knees in the mud, and lost 
one of his shoes ; but he said nothing, for the object of 
the clerics had been to make the bishop give up his 
resolution. The day was far advanced when he re¬ 
turned to his lodgings, his limbs half dead with the 
cold, and not till then did he mention his own suffering, 
and the cleric’s offence. Yet, he merely ordered them 
to go and look for the shoe ; he spoke no word of re¬ 
proach to the offender, but put a cheerful face on the 
matter, and carried off the insult with a cheerful coun¬ 
tenance. For the bishop was a man of great patience ; 
nothing put him out of temper, whether annoyance or 
impertinence ; for people there were, who often made 
game of him, even to his face. But neither these, nor 
other vexations of the world, disturbed him. Not that 
I mean to say that his spirit was never moved ; for 
religion cannot extinguish feelings ; it may restrain 
them for a time, but cannot altogether root them out.” 

Monks and priests were not the only persons to 
whom his straightforward conscientiousness made him 
an inconvenient companion. At king Harold’s court 
his neighbourhood was especially dangerous to the 
long flowing tresses with which it was the fashion 
of the Anglo-Saxon gallants to adorn themselves, 
and to which Wulstan had taken a special dislike, as 
being a mark of effeminacy. Wulstan had very little 
notion of ceremony, where he thought that right and 
wrong were concerned ; and he was not without relish 
for a practical joke at times. “ Accordingly,” says his 
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biographer, “if any of them placed their heads within his 
reach, he would with his own hands crop their wanton 
locks. He had for this a little knife, wherewith he 
was wont to pare his nails, and scrape dirt off books. 
With this he cut off the first fruits of their curls, 
enjoining them on their obedience, to have the rest cut 
even with it. If they resisted, then he loudly chode 
them for their softness, and openly threatened them 
with evil.” 

But troublesome as his strictness was to those about 
him, they admired and loved him warmly ; the poor 
simple Saxon monks especially, who in the desolation 
and shame of their race, sought comfort in the cloister, 
long remembered their good and noble bishop, his 
kindness and humbleness among them, the hearty 
interest he took in their welfare, how gladly he vis¬ 
ited them, and how, when he came among them, he 
took his turn with them in the duties of the Choir and 
Chapter house ; how, when in Church, he saw the 
boys’ vestments disordered, he would bend over and 
smooth them down ; how, when some one said to him 
that such condescension did not become a bishop, he 
silenced the objector with the words of the gospel, 
“ He that is greatest among you, shall be your ser¬ 
vant.” 

It was Wulstan’s lot to see the long line of his native 
kings come to an end, and the “ dear kingdom of Eng¬ 
land” pass to a foreign lord. He was the last Bishop 
who received his pastoral staff from the hands of a 
Saxon king ; and when he died, he was the last repre¬ 
sentative on the English thrones, of the Church of Bede 
and Cuthbert. He was the link between it and the 
Church of Lanfranc and Anselm, and this gives pe¬ 
culiar interest to his history. 
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He had fallen on days when the noble Anglo-Saxon 
race, out of which so many Saints and heroic kings had 
sprung, had sunk into degeneracy and corruption ; and 
he was appointed to see and share their punishment 
His people had become coarse, debauched, and effemi¬ 
nate. Their natural temper was free, and blithe, and 
affectionate ; delighting in home, and kindred, and 
companionship, ; in the loaded board, and the warm 
glad hearth, and the hearty, brimful, noisy merriment 
of the crowded hall;—the “joy of life,”—they knew it 
well, and loved it too dearly. Self-indulgence, in its 
various forms of sloth and pleasure, overcame them. 
Clergy forgot their learning, and monks their rule. 
The morning mass was hurried over in the bed-cham¬ 
ber, where the great man had not yet risen from his 
couch ; the drinking bout of the afternoon, was pro¬ 
longed through the night. The very kindliness of 
their character was giving way. The women servants 
of their households, mothers of their own children, and 
those children yet unborn, it was their horrid custom 
to sell to foreign slavery, or a yet worse fate. A noble 
people were wasting and decaying in sluggishness, or 
gross and rude voluptuousness ; purpose, and conduct, 
and enterprise—the wise lawgiver, the loyal soldier 
had failed among them ; they were still brave and 
high-spirited, but theirs was a fitful and desultory gal¬ 
lantry, headstrong, and without endurance. They had 
lost all taste for what was great and severe, and cost 
exertion ; the arts in which they excelled, were those 
only which ministered to personal vanity—the petty 
skill of the embroiderer and goldsmith ; and the vein 
of melancholy and dreamy sentiment which ran through 
their character, only enfeebled it the more. 

They had not been left without warning. Judgment 
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had followed judgment; the Dane had fulfilled his 
mission, yet there was no improvement. They had 
seen too among them, with all the stem holiness and 
fiery zeal of an ancient prophet, startling and terrible 
as the Danes themselves, Dunstan, the Archbishop, 
who had dragged a king from his chamber of shame. 
Yet they would not rouse themselves ; the wine-cup 
was too sweet, the couch too soft; the “joys of the 
hall,” the story, the song, the “glee-beams” of the 
harp, these gladdened their days ; and to these, in 
spite of the Danes and St. Dunstan, they clung faster 
and faster. The dream went on the lethargy became 
heavier. 

Yet there was in many a vague feeling of uneasiness 
and misgiving ; 5 a dim foreboding that mischief was 
not far off. The king had no children. What would 
become of England when he was gone ? Was the 
royal line of Alfred and Athelstan really ending ? So 
indeed had a vision boded, which had been seen by an 
English bishop before Edward was king. In a dream, 
he had seen Edward crowned by St. Peter ; and when 
Edward complained that he had no son to succeed him, 
the stern answer of the apostle was, “ The kingdom of 
the English is God’s ; after thee, he has provided a 
king according to his own pleasure.” 4 

At last the stroke came ; more terrible in its reality 
than the most anxious had imagined. It was not 
merely a change of kings or families ; not even an 
invasion or ordinary conquest ; it was a rooting and 
tearing up, a wild overthrow of all that was established 
and familiar in England. 

8 V. Thierry, vol. i. p. 287. 

- Will. Malmsb. G. R. lib. 2, p. 374. 
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There were seeds of good, of high and rare excel¬ 
lence in the Saxons $ so they were to be chastised, 
not destroyed. Those who saw the Norman triumph, 
and the steady, crushing strength of its progress, who 
saw English feelings, English customs, English rights, 
trampled on, mocked at, swept away, little thought that 
the Norman, the “ Francigena,” was to have no abiding 
name in the land of his conquest; that his language 
was to be swallowed up and lost in that of the Saxon ; 
that it was for the glory and final exaltation of the 
English race, that he was commissioned to school them 
thus sternly. So indeed it was. But on that genera¬ 
tion the judgment fell, as bitter as it was unexpected ; 
it was in their eyes vengeance unrelenting and final; 
it seemed as if God had finally cast them off, and given 
them over without hope of respite or release, to the 
tormentors. 

On the very verge of these days, Wulstan was made 
Bishop. But vengeance was stayed awhile, till the 
saintly spirit of the last Saxon king was 
ready for its crown. He built his bury- ^ hr 1 1 ^? as> 
ing-place, and then departed. “ About 
midwinter,” says the old English Chronicle, “King 
Edward came to Westminster, and had the Minster 
there consecrated, which he had himself built to the 
honour of God, and St. Peter and all the Saints of 
God. This Church-hallowing was on Childermas-day. 
And on the eve of Twelfth-day, he de¬ 
parted. And he was buried on Twelfth 
day in the same Minster.” 

It was believed that in spirit he saw the evils from 
which he was taken. On his death-bed, he dreamed of 
what was to come, nnd prayed that if it was a true 
message, he might recover his speech to relate it. His 
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power of speech returned, and he told it. He had seen 
two monks, whom he had known years ago in Nor¬ 
mandy, and who had long been dead. They brought a 
message—“ Since the great men of England, the chiefs, 
the bishops, the abbots, are not the servants of God but 
of the devil, God hath delivered this realm after thy 
death, for a year and a day into the hands of the enemy, 
and devils shall roam over all this land.” The king 
prayed that he might show this to his people, and they 
would repent like the Ninevites. The messengers an¬ 
swered, “ Neither will they repent, nor will God ever 
have mercy upon them.” And when he asked them 
when these woes should end—“ Then , when the green 
tree shall be lopped in half, and the parts be separated 
by the space of three furlongs, and shall of themselves 
come together again, and bear blossoms and fruit —then 
shall these woes cease.” Those who stood round him 
listened with fear ;—all but Stigand the Archbishop. 
He laughed—it was, he said, the wandering fancy of 
the sick. 5 

Then came the short wild reign of Harold, with its 
portents and unnatural strifes, the blazing “ long¬ 
haired star” in the sky, brother warring with brother 
to the death, and calling down on him the pirates of 
the North ; license and riot let loose,—no longer held 
back by the example of the austere Confessor. Wuls- 
tan raised his voice in rebuke and warning. He had 
been Harold’s friend, and Harold valued him ; he 
called on the king earnestly to correct the evil; but he 
was not heard—the time allowed it not—Harold had to 
defend his realm. One victory he was allowed—he 


» Will. Malmsb. p. 381. 
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overcame and slew his brother : but it had scarcely 
been gained, before the Norman fleet was descried 
from the cliffs of Sussex, bearing with it the curse of 
the Church against him. In the whole of William’s 
proceedings, from Harold’s oath on the relics, up to 
the prayers and litanies on the eve of battle, there ap¬ 
peared the solemnity of a religious mission ; he was 
come under God’s protection and visible guidance with 
calm and settled purpose, to do His will in England. 
But to the last, in the presence of the Avenger, the 
Saxons clung to their national sin : they awoke after a 
night of reckless and noisy revelry, to the day of 
Hastings. 

How the Saxons were humbled and punished, how 
they fiercely rebelled against their doom and made it 
heavier, need not be detailed. Wulstan, the prophet 
who had warned them, did not escape their judgment ; 
yet in the overthrow of his people and Church, he 
found mercy, and by degrees won favour and esteem 
even with king William, and his stern Archbishop, 
little sympathy as either of them had with any thing 
English. 

Among the native Clergy, the more impatient and 
daring, of whom there were many, plunged desperately 
into the intrigues and partizan warfare of their country¬ 
men, and shared the dreary fate which overtook most 
of William’s antagonists. Others among them, “ dis¬ 
creet and wary,” yielded to the time and served him. 
Wulstan belonged to neither of these. With the lead¬ 
ing men in England, he acknowledged William ; and 
then he remained quiet in his diocese, doing what 
temporal duties he was bound to, and keeping aloof 
from the turmoil round him, despised and neglected by 
the Normans. Possibly he may have been once in- 
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duced by the fiery and resolute Abbot of St. Alban’s, 
to join an association, which is said to have extorted 
from the king an oath on the relics of St. Alban’s 
Church, to observe the old laws of England : 6 but his 
general line was submission. To this his naturally 
unworldly temper would prompt him : and the signal 
and terrible way in which he saw his own forebodings 
and warnings realized, would both support and calm 
him in trouble. “ It is the scourge of God that ye are 
suffering,” was his language to his countrymen ; and 
when they bitterly retorted, that the Normans were far 
worse than ever they had been, he answered, “ God is 
using their wickedness to punish your evil deserts, as 
the devil, of his own evil will, yet by God’s righteous 
will, punishes those with whom he suffers. Do ye, 
when ye are angry, care what becomes of the staff 
with which ye strike ?” 7 

Among the stray fragments of those days, has come 
down to us the copy of a religious bond entered into 
after the Conquest, by Wulstan and the. Abbots and 
brethren of seven monasteries, still for the most part 
English. The monks promise to be true to Wulstan 
“ for God and for the worldand he and they to¬ 
gether bind themselves to obedience and to unity 
among themselves, to be, “ as if the seven minsters 
were one minster,”—“ quasi cor unum et anima una,” 
to obedience to their worldly Lord, king William, and 
the Lady Matilda;—and besides, to various offices of 
mutual intercession, and charity to the poor. 8 Dif- 

• Matth. Paris, Vit. Frideric. Abb. S. Alban, pp. 47, 48. 

7 Knyghton, p. 2366- 

8 Probably between 1074-1077. It is given in Hickes’s The- 
saur. vol. ii. Dissert. Epist. pp. 19, 20. 
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ferent men have different offices ; Wulstan’s was not 
to reform, or build up, or resist, but amid the wild 
storm of passions which surrounded him, to be the 
witness and minister of peace. 

Thus he preserved his evenness of mind in spite of 
the change of times. In his dealings with the Nor¬ 
mans, in matters relating to his office, he went about 
his work with a kind of straightforward unconscious 
simplicity, as if he was still in the days of king Edward, 
and his position not more precarious and suspected 
than it had been then. 

At the hostile council of Winchester, 9 which gave 
such ominous warning to the Anglo-Saxon Clergy, 
after several of them had been deposed, Wulstan stood 
up among his cowed and silent colleagues, without em¬ 
barrassment, as if unconscious that he was a barbarian, 
an “ idiota,” 1 in the eyes of most around him, and in bold 
blunt words called upon the king, though his officers 
had just plundered the Church and Monastery of Wor¬ 
cester, to restore some lands to the See, which had 
been kept back from it by Archbishop Aldred, and had 
now on his death fallen into William’s hands. When 
the question was put off, he prosecuted it in the same 
spirit. Thomas, Aldred’s Norman successor, met Wuls¬ 
tan with a claim of jurisdiction over Worcester, and 
Wulstan had to plead his cause before a yet more for¬ 
midable assembly than the synod of Winchester. The 
question now touched deeper interests than Wulstan’s ; 
—it became one between the two parties who shared 
power under the Conqueror, the Church party of 
Lanfranc, and that of the Earl-Bishop Odo, the 

• After Easter, 1070. Florence of Worcester. 

1 Mat. Paris. Vit. Abb. S. Alb. p. 49. 
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king’s half-brother—Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of 
Kent, who had led the Norman chivalry at Hastings, 
and was now the most potent Lord in England. In a 
court composed of all the great men of the realm, Wuls- 
stan the Saxon, with his bad French, meagre show of 
learning, and uncourtly ways, had to state his case 
against the Archbishop of York’s subtlety and skill, 
and Odo’s power. He was no more disconcerted than 
he had been at Winchester. The account, derived 
From a Norman Bishop who was present, states that he 
fell asleep during his opponent’s argument; and spent 
the time given him to think over his reply, in singing 
the service of the hour, in spite of his companions’ 
horror of the ridicule it would bring on them. “ Know 
ye not,” he answered, “ that the Lord hath said, 4 when 
ye stand before kings and rulers, take no thought what 
ye shall speak ; for it shall be given in that hour what 
ye shall speak ?’ The same, our maker and Lord, 
Jesus Christ, who said this, can give me speech to-day, 
to defend my right, and overthrow their might.” And 
he had been reading, he said, the lives of his canonized 
predecessors, Dunstan and Oswald, and he had seen 
them guarding with their prayers the cause of their 
Church, which would prevail without any eloquence or 
wisdom of his. And his statement of his case, backed 
no doubt by Lanfranc’s influence, carried the day. 2 

Lanfranc is said on this occasion to have committed 
to him the visitation of the turbulent Diocese of Ches- 

2 “ Hujus narrationis Colemannus testem citat Walchelinum 
Winton. Episcopum, in virtutibus tunc ternporis Lanfranco, 
sed longo intervallo, proximum. Eum siquidem plusquam 
semel narrantem audivi, quomodo vir Sanctus pene solus tot 
optimatibus, et ipsis magno elimatis acumine obnitentibus victor 
abierit.”—W .Malms. Vit. S. Wulst. p. 256. 
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ter, which was unsafe for the Norman bishops. But 
Wulstan and Lanfranc were men of such different cha¬ 
racters, that it is not surprising that it was not at once 
that the Archbishop really understood the genuine but 
homely excellence of his Saxon suffragan. The popular 
legend, which represented Lanfranc as wishing to depose 
Wulstan, on the ground of incapacity and ignorance, 
at all events points to something of this kind. The 
legend itself, a most touching and beautiful one, has 
become indeed the characteristic story of Wulstan’s life. 
It was the subject of his emblem. 

“Lanfranc, says the legend, who like the prophet 
had been set by God to root out and to pull down, 
and to destroy, and to build, and to plant, relying on 
his authority as legate, sought to recall the English 
Church to a new order. What called for correc¬ 
tion he corrected ; what was fit to be decreed he 
established ; and to the clergy and the monks he 
laid down a more worthy rule of life. Wulstan, the 
man of God, was accused before him of weakness and 
incapacity, and with the king’s consent or injunction, 
his deposal resolved upon, as being an ignorant and 
unlearned man. In a synod therefore which was held 
at Westminster in the king’s presence, Lanfranc called 
upon him to deliver up his pastoral staff and ring. 3 
Upon this the old man rose, and holding the crosier 
firmly in his hand, replied, 4 Of a truth, my Lord 
Archbishop, of a truth I know, that I am not worthy 
of this dignity, nor sufficient for its duties. I knew it 
when the clergy elected, when the prelates compelled, 
when my master king Edward summoned me to the 

3 Mr. Southey’s translation, in his Book of the Church, has 
been used as far as it goes, with a few changes. 
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office. He, by authority of the Apostolic See, laid this 
burthen upon my shoulders, and with this staff ordered 
me to be invested with the episcopal degree. You 
now require from me the pastoral staff which you did 
not deliver, and take from me the office which you did 
not confer : and I who am not ignorant of my own 
insufficiency, obeying the decree of this holy synod, 
resign them,—not to you, but to him by whose autho¬ 
rity I received them/ So saying, he advanced to the 
tomb of king Edward, and addressed himself to the 
dead,—‘ Master,’ said he, 6 thou knowest how unwill¬ 
ingly I took upon myself this office, forced to it by 
thee ! for though neither the choice of the brethren, 
nor the desire of the people, nor the consent of the 
prelates, nor the favour of the nobles was wanting, thy 
pleasure predominated more than all, and especially 
compelled me. Behold a new king, a new law, a new 
primate ! they decree new rights, and promulgate new 
statutes. Thee they accuse of error in having so com¬ 
manded : me of presumption in having obeyed. Then 
indeed thou wast liable to error, being mortal ; but 
now being with God thou canst not err. Not there¬ 
fore to these who require what they did not give, and 
who as men may deceive and be deceived, but to thee 
who hast given, and who art beyond the reach of error 
or ignorance, I render up my staff; to thee I resign 
the care of those whom thou hast committed to my 
charge ; to thee I entrust them with confidence, whose 
merits I know full sure.’ 

“ With these words, he raised his hand a little, and 
drove the crosier into the stone which covered the 
sacred body ; “ Take this, my master,” he said, “ and 
deliver it to whom thou willand descending from 
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the altar, he laid aside his pontifical dress, and took his 
seat, a simple monk, among the monks. 

“ But the staff, to the wonder of all, remained fast 
imbedded in the stone. They tried to draw it out, 
but it was immoveable. A murmur ran through the 
throng ; they crowded round the spot in astonishment, 
and you might see them in their surprise, approaching 
a little, then stopping, stretching out their hands and 
withdrawing them, now throwing themselves on the 
floor, to see how the spike was fastened in the stone, 
now rising up and gathering into groups to gaze. 
The news was carried to where the synod was sitting. 
Lanfranc sent the bishop of Rochester to the tomb, to 
bring the staff; but he was unable to withdraw it. 
The archbishop in wonder, sent for the king, and 
went with him to the place; and after having 
prayed, tried to move it, but in vain. The king cried 
out, and Lanfranc burst into tears, and going up to 
Wulstan, addressed him ; “ Truly the Lord is right¬ 
eous, and loveth righteousness ; His countenance will 
behold the thing that is just; truly He walketh with 
the simple, and with them is His discourse. We 
mocked at thy righteous simplicity, my brother, but 
He hath made thy righteousness to shine as the light, 
and thy just dealing as the noon-day. We must weep 
for the darkness which covered us, and made us call 
evil good, and good evil. We have erred, we have 
erred, my brother, in our judgment of thee, and God 
has raised up His spirit in His king, to bring to nought 
our decree, and to show to all how acceptable thy sim¬ 
plicity is to God. Therefore, by the authority which 
we exercise, nay, rather by the divine judgment by 
which we are convinced, the charge of which we incon- 
"V siderately deprived thee, we again commit to thee and 
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lay on thee, knowing that a little that the righteous 
hath, is better than great riches of the ungodly ; yea, 
surely much better is a little learning with faith, which 
in simplicity works by love, than treasures of wisdom 
and worldly knowledge, which many abuse to the ser¬ 
vice of vanity or foul lucre. Go, therefore, my bro¬ 
ther, go to thy master, yea, to ours ; for we believe 
that that holy hand which has refused the crosier to us, 
will freely resign it to thee.” On this, the holy bishop, 
with his usual simplicity, obeyed the command, and 
approaching the altar, “ Behold me, my lord Edward,” 
he said, “here I am, who entrusted myself to thy 
judgment, who submitted myself to thy decision, who 
resigned to thee the staff which thou gavest. What is 
now thy pleasure and will ? Thou hast in truth 
guarded thy honour, and declared my innocence, and 
shown thy greatness ; if, therefore, thy former judg¬ 
ment of me stands, restore the crosier ; if it is changed, 
say to whom it shall be given.” With these words, 
he tried with a gentle effort to draw out the staff; it 
yielded to his hand and came forth, as if it had been 
planted in soft clay. 

“ The king and the archbishop rushed up to him, and 
falling at his feet, begged his forgiveness and his 
prayers ; but he who had learned from the Lord Jesus 
Christ to be meek and lowly of heart, in his turn 
threw himself before them, and entreated the blessing 
of so great a bishop. Lanfranc and Wulstan blessed 
each other, and hand in hand returned to the synod, 
amid tears and joy, all together praising God, who is 
wonderful in His saints.” 

So writes Ailred, abbot of Rievaulx, who died within 
a century after the conquest, about the way in which 
Lanfranc was reconciled to Wulstan ; reconciled he 
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certainly was ; and Wulstan lived to a good old age, 
reverenced by the stern strangers who so hated his 
countrymen ; one of the few who, in those times of 
anxiety and trial, was vouchsafed a life of quietness ; 
—quietness at least of heart,—the old, perhaps too 
prized blessing of his native church. For the insight 
into society, the keen far-reaching intelligence, which 
pierces through what is complicated and hidden, the 
discernment of evil and danger and the power to meet 
them, the “ instantia quotidians,” 4 the daily burden of 
one to whom his own times are in a way committed, all 
that made Lanfranc’s and Anselm’s task so heavy, though 
so glorious, all this was spared to Wulstan. He was 
not meant to see what they saw, what cost them so 
many a bitter hour. 

Still these must have been mournful days for Wul¬ 
stan. He had made the best of the old English sys¬ 
tem ; he was cast in its mould ; it had all his sympa¬ 
thies ; and now that he was old, it was rudely broken 
off, its evil sternly exposed and put to shame, its ways 
of doing good despised. The strangers had their own 
feelings, which he could not share ; and in all that they 
valued, he was far behind them, A great and noble man 
was the archbishop, with his vast learning, his austere 
religion, his deep plans and unwearied care for the 
Church, yet he was not like the religious men of Wul- 
stan’s youth and manhood. They and the Saints before 
them, whose memory the Anglo-Saxons cherished with 
such peculiar affectionateness, were out of date ; their 
yenerated names were jeered at by the coarse and 


4 ? 


Cor. xi. 28. 
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rude held very cheaply by the best. 5 Every thing 
reminded him that he was out of his place. When he 
went to court, around him were foreign faces, dark 
complexioned, and smooth shaven, and in his ears a 
language which he could not pronounce 6 —circumstance 
and ceremony, the old grave state and pomp of the 
English council, the old jovial mirth of the English 
board, all was changed. 7 And at home he had to play 
the Baron, and go about with his retinue of men-at- 
arms, mischievous and troublesome attendants, and 
who, for all that they were in Wulstan’s service, ate 
and drank and quarrelled, like their fellows, and were 
as grasping and extravagant But he was obliged to 
maintain them, for the wise archbishop had so settled it, 
because the Danes were daily expected ; 8 and Wulstan 
had to head his soldiers more than once, to keep the peace 


s V. Wharton, Angl. Sacr. vol. ii. p. 40; and the argument 
between Lanfranc and Anselm about S. Alphege, in Eadmer, 
Vit. S. Ans. p. 10, 11. 

6 Vid. quotations in Thierry, p. 115, note 1. Eng. Transl. 

7 ** Ipso igitur persecution^ tempore, exularunt ab Anglia 

nobiles tam milites quam praelati; viri sancti, generosi ac dap- 
siles, (qui more orientalium, et maxime Trojanorum, barbas ac 
comas nutriebant)...Quibus exulantibus, pristina Regni sanc- 
titas ac nobilitas, irremeabiliter exulavit.”—M. Paris, vit. 
Frid. Abb. S. Alb. p. 48. “ Conculcabantur spreti ac derisi 

nobiles Angli, jugum servitutis a tempore Bruti nescientes, et 
more Nt rmannorum barbas radere, cincinnos tondere cogeban- 
tur, projectis cornibus et vasis solids, et refectionibus et dap- 
silitatibus novis compulsi sunt legibus subjacere.”—lb. p. 46. 
vid. Will. Malmsb. de G. Reg. § 239, 245. 

8 “Pompam militum secum ducens, qui stipendiis annuis 
quotidianisque cibis immane quantum populabantur.’WWill. 
Malms, de Gest. Pont. lib. iv. 280. de vit. S. Wqlst. lib. iii. 
c. 16. 
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of the country. 9 It was a new position for him to hold ; 
a plain old Saxon monk, with no taste for show or 
business ; but he took it meekly and cheerily, with a 
sort of unconscious patience. He would not dine in 
private, but sate down in his public hall, with his bois¬ 
terous soldiers and retainers ; nay, while they sate 
drinking for hours together after dinner, according to 
the English fashion, he would keep them company to 
restrain them by his presence, pledging them when it 
came to his turn in a little cup, which he pretended to 
taste, and in the midst of the din, “ ruminating to him¬ 
self on the psalms.” 1 Not that he was changed himself; 
he was still the blunt, unaffected, good-humoured 
Saxon, who avoided all show, either of austerity or 
pomp, who kept sturdily, in spite of persons and propri¬ 
eties, to his old habits, and had his quaint repartee for 
those who made impertinent comments. He would 
say his grace before drinking, as the English always 
used to do, though he was dining at the royal table ; g 
and he would persist in coming into the company of 
great lords in a very ordinary dress—intruding his com¬ 
mon lamb-skin among their rich furs. The rich and 
courtly Geoffrey, bishop of Coutances, once took on 
him, with patronizing kindness,' to set the simple 
Englishman right; with bland irony, he expostulated 
with him, on the unsuitableness, in a man of his dig¬ 
nity, of his usual appearance ; “ He could well afford, 


9 In the rebellion of Roger, earl of Hereford, 1074. (Flor. 
of Wore.) and again, in the outbreak against William Rufus, 
a. 1088. Saxon Chron. and Flor. Wore. 

1 W Malms, vit. S. Wulst. p. 259, de Gest. Pont. p. 280. 

2 “ Benedictiones, quas Angli super potum faciebant.” W. 
Malms, de G. Pont. p. 280. 
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and really ought, to wear something more respectable ; 
some more costly fur, sable, or beaver, or fox-skin.” 
But the old Englishman had some shrewd humour in 
him. “The skins of such shifty animals,” he said, 
“ might do for experienced men of the world, but for 
himself, he was a plain man, and content with lamb¬ 
skin.” “ Then at least,” said Geoffrey, “ you might 
wear cat-skin.” But Wulstan’s grotesque reply silenced 
him. “ Crede mihi,” said he, with his usual affirma¬ 
tion ; “believe me, my Lord, I have often heard 
6 Agnus Dei’ sung, but never ‘ Cattus Dei.’ ” 5 

In the Norman court, however, Wulstan’s voice was 
now become of weight. The king listened to him with 
respect, and his co-operation was used and valued by 
Lanfranc. A slave trade chiefly with Ireland had long 
been carried on at Bristol. The slaves were English 
peasants and domestic servants, the born thralls of the 
lords of the land, whom their owners found it conve¬ 
nient to get rid of. Among them were many women 
servants who had been debauched by their masters, 
and sold when pregnant The trade was a profitable 
one both for the dealers and for king William’s revenue. 
Lanfranc however and Wulstan resolved to attack it. 
With great difficulty, their united influence induced 
the king to relinquish his duties and declare against it. 
But king William’s opposition was not the greatest 
obstacle they had to meet; it was easier to bring over 
the iron-hearted conqueror, than the wild savage race of 
slave merchants who had been established at Bristol 
from time out of mind, and were not men to submit 
easily to any interference with their authorized and 
gainful traffic. “ The love of God had little power with 

2 Id. vit. S. Wulst. p. 259. de G. P. p. 280. 
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them,” as little had the love or fear of king William. 
Wulstan however undertook the task of persuading 
them. He knew their fierce obstinacy ; but he was a 
Saxon like themselves, and they might listen in time to 
their countryman, and their own language. Accordingly 
he used to go down and stay among them for two or three 
months at a time, and every Sunday he preached to 
them in English. And he did destroy the slave trade 
at Bristol. He completely won the hearts and enthu¬ 
siastic reverence of these wild people ; the trade was 
given up and proscribed ; and when they found one of 
their own number still determined to carry it on in 
spite of the Bishop, they rose in fury upon him, and 
having turned him out of the city, they tore out his 
eyes . 4 

Wuls tan outlived William and Lanfranc, and was one 
of the consecrators of St. Anselm ; but he was then an 
old man, and he did not see the great struggle which 
was at hand. He passed his last Lent with more than 
usual solemnity. It was always with him a time of 
great devotion, in which he tempered his increased 
self-discipline with daily acts of overflowing charity to 
the poor. But this time, with the presentiment which 
was so remarkable a feature in his character that he 
was thought to have the gift of prophecy, he felt that 
what he did would be for the last time. The Thursday 
before Easter, the day of our Lord’s Supper, he had 
always literally devoted entire to religious offices. On 
that day, from midnight to midnight, every thought of 
the world was excluded from his mind. When 
matins were over, he proceeded at once to an apart¬ 
ment, where he found a number of poor collected, and 

4 Id. vit. St. Wulst. p. 258. Gest. Reg. Angl. § 269. 
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warm water prepared by his attendants. There with 
his own hands he washed their feet and their clothes ; 
with his own hand he bestowed his alms, and ministered 
to each the cup of “ charity.” Then after the briefest 
interval of rest, during which the servants laid out the 
hall, he again waited on his pensioners, supplying 
them, as they sate at Kis table, with shoes and victuals ; 
and the only answer he gave to the remonstrances of 
his attendants, who assured him that he had done 
enough, was—‘ nay, I have done but little ; I want to 
fulfil our Lord’s command.’ Then he returned to 
meditate in the Church, and later in the day he recon¬ 
ciled the penitents, who beheld in his “ gracious coun¬ 
tenance” the face of an angel of God ; and at night 
after supper, he washed the feet of his brethren of the 
convent. But this last Maunday was such as had 
never been seen before. In the monastery, except at 
the hours of prayer, all was stir and busy activity, 
strangely mingled with a religious silence and restraint. 
At its gate and in its courts was a dense multitude 
from the country round, poor and blind and halt and 
maimed, pressing in or coming out, or waiting to re¬ 
ceive in their turn those cheap, yet to the poor, 
rare blessings, water clean and warm for their swollen 
and begrimed limbs, a change of dress, and above 
all, the personal attention of those above them ; to 
see their Bishop before them, to hear his words to 
them, to feel his hand. In the afternoon, the Bishop’s 
hall was filled to the very entrance with people, 
standing or sitting as they could, so closely crowded 
as scarcely to leave room for the busy attendants 
who toiled and hurried about in this great company. 
The guests were the pauper multitude, the attendants 
not only the monks of the convent, but also the 
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young men of noble birth who were attached to the 
Bishop’s family. In the midst sate Wulstan. On 
former occasions he had taken his share in waiting on 
his guests ; but this at last had become too much for 
him. Twice was the hall emptied and filled again, and 
still there were more applicants. Wulstan had bespoken 
large supplies of provisions from the bailiffs of his 
manors, but they began to run short. His clerks were 
in dismay, and urged him to shut the gates against the 
remaining crowd ; but Wulstan would not hear of it,— 
on that great day, the last occasion of the kind he 
should see, none should go away empty. Let the 
Lord’s command be observed,—he was sure that God 
would enable him to satisfy all who came. Nor was 
he disappointed. News was almost immediately brought 
him of the arrival of some presents, which were at 
once turned into money, and which enabled him to 
accomplish the day in the style of princely beneficence 
with which he began it. 

On Easter day he again feasted with the poor, to the 
great discomfiture and indignation of his steward, who 
had invited a party of men of consequence to keep the 
festival with the Bishop, and who could not understand 
how his master could prefer the company of a crowd of 
paupers, to that of a few persons of name and wealth. 
At Whitsuntide following, he was taken ill. His only 
sister had died shortly before, and though he had always 
believed that his life would be a long one, he had re¬ 
cognized in this a token that his own time was near ;— 
“ the plough has come at last to my furrow -he said, 
and he now prepared for death. He made his confes¬ 
sion to his friend, Robert, Bishop of Hereford, and 
■Reived the “ discipline but he lingered through the 
^■mer and autumn in a slow fever, till the first day 
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of the new year, when he took to his bed. He was laid 
so as to have a view of the altar of a chapel ; and 
“ sitting rather than lying down,” his eyes were conti¬ 
nually upon it, while to himself or aloud he followed 
the Psalms which were sung. On the 19th of Jan¬ 
uary, at midnight, he departed, in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age, and the thirty-third 
of his Episcopate. 

The point which struck his attendants during his 
last illness, was the quiet but undoubting confidence 
with which he looked forwards to his salvation. There 
was no fear, no trouble, no misgiving. With the same 
simplicity and boldness which he had shown in life, he 
spoke of his nearer presence to God after death, and 
comforted his friends with the promise of his prayers, 
more availing then, because he should be no longer in 
the body. 

Mention has been made of Robert, bishop of Here¬ 
ford, Wulstan’s greatest friend among the English 
bishops, though a very different man from himself; for 
Robert was a foreigner from Lorraine, and one of the 
king’s judges ; an architect too, a mathematician, an 
astronomer, and man of science; yet he would spend 
days together with Wulstan. Robert was at a dis¬ 
tance when his friend died. Wulstan expired at 
midnight, and at that same hour Robert, in a dream, 
saw him appear, to announce his own departure, 
and to bid Robert come to Worcester to bury him. 
Robert immediately made all speed to Worcester, 
and arrived in time ; for contrary to the usual cus¬ 
tom, the body, which in death had become most 
beautiful, had been kept till the third day, and was 
laid out, arrayed in the episcopal vestments and crosier, 
before the high altar, that the people of Worcester 
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might look once more on their bishop. The Sunday 
after his death, Robert buried him, and returned home. 

On the thirtieth day after Wulstan’s death, Robert 
in a dream, again saw his departed friend. But 
Wulstan now appeared to rebuke him sternly for 
the carelessness of his way of life, and to warn him 
that his stay in the flesh would be short; but though 
he had not long to remain here, he might yet by in¬ 
creased diligence secure his crown, and share with 
Wulstan the heavenly banquet, in the presence of God. 
And within six months, Robert followed his friend. 6 

The story, as told by William of Maimsbury, sounds 
like an improvement on that of Florence. Wulstan, 
says Maimsbury, appeared to his friend, telling him 
that if he wished to find him alive, he must come 
speedily. Robert hastened to Worcester, but the night 
before he reached it, Wulstan again appeared to him, 
thanking him for his affection, but telling him that he 
was now too late to see him. He then announced to 
Robert that he was soon to follow him, and promised 
him a sign. “ To-morrow,” he said, “ when thou hast 
buried my body, which has been for three days waiting 
thy coming, a present shall be given thee from me, 
which thou shalt know to be mine.” Robert found his 
dream verified, and he buried Wulstan. He had taken 
leave of the monks, and was just mounting his horse 
to depart, when the prior of the convent came to him, 
and on his knees begged him to accept a present, as a 
mark of their regard, and a remembrance of his friend. 
It was the lamb-skin cloak which Wulstan used to 
wear on his journeys. Robert recognized Wulstan’s 
token ; he took it with fear, and returning into the 

8 Flor. Wore. a. 1095. 
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monastery, he summoned the monks to the Chapter 
house, and there, with sighs and tears, told them his 
dream. So having commended his approaching death 
to all their prayers, he departed. “ Wulstan passed in 
the middle of January, and Bobert did not outlive 
June.” 6 

The monks of Worcester sent letters through England, 
earnestly entreating that if any revelation were vouch¬ 
safed concerning Wulstan’s lot, it might be communi¬ 
cated to them ; and it was reported and believed that 
such a revelation was made to two religious persons, 
who in a vision beheld him glorified. But at Wor¬ 
cester such assurance would be little wanted. It is 
well known, from the strong censures of St. Anselm 
and others, how the devotion and love of the Anglo- 
Saxons clung fondly to the tombs of those whom in 
life they had seen to be venerable and noble ; but 
towards Wulstan, their countryman and townsman, 
known among them for more than sixty years as the best 
and holiest man in Worcester, known also in foreign 
parts, in France and Italy, and to the Pope himself, 
—the last bishop given them by the holy king Edward, 
and the last of their ancient hierarchy,—it is not strange 
that these feelings should have displayed themselves in 
the most intense degree. He was first canonized, as 
most were in early times, by the popular voice, by 
the instinctive enthusiastic faith of the multitude in 
goodness,—in its reward and power. “ In truth,” says 
his biographer, speaking of the miracles believed to 
have been wrought by him, “ the ready faith of the men 
of old time would ere this have exalted him on high, 
and proclaimed him a Saint. But the slowness of be- 

6 W. Mahns. de Gest. Pont. p. 286. 
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lief of our day, which shields itself under the guard of 
caution, will put no faith in miracles, though it behold 
them with its eyes, and touch them with its fingers.” 7 

Those, however, who wrote his life, had not these 
doubts. They looked on him as a Saint, and therefore, 
as from one moving in a supernatural order of things, 
they expected miracles and they have recorded many. 
How far the instances mentioned were really tokens of 
God’s power with him ; how far his loving and admiring 
friends read events by their own feelings, gave them 
an exaggerated meaning, and invented, without in¬ 
tending it ; how far their accounts may have been a 
customary and traditional way of symbolizing, as it 
were, men’s persuasion that he was God’s servant; or 
how far they may have been fictions, imagined and 
circulated under shelter of the general belief in super¬ 
natural agency for good and evil, we have now little 
means of ascertaining. The chief authority for them 
is a monk named Coleman, a friend of Wulstan’s, and 
for fifteen years his chaplain, whose Anglo-Saxon life 
of him is the groundwork of William of Malmsbury’s 
Latin narrative. 8 But William, himself so much of a 


7 W. Malmsb. de G. Pontif. p. 282. 

8 He thus speaks of his authority —** Colemannus, monachus 
vester, vir nec scientia imperitus, nec sermone patrio infacetus. 
Scripsit enim Anglice, ne gestorum avolaret meraoria, vitam 
ejusdem Patris; si attendas ad sensum, lepore gravi, si ad 
literam, simplicitate rudi. Dignus, cui fides non derogetur iu 
aliquo, quippe qui noverit intime mores magistri, ut discipulus, 
religionem, ut XV annos Capellanus. Hujus ego, ut voluistis, 
insistens scriptis, nihil turbavi de rerum ordine, nihil corrupi de 
veritate. Sane verbis, qu® vel dicta sunt, vel in tempore dici 
potuerunt, enarrandis supersedi, consulens in omnibus veritati, 
ne videretur periclitari.”—Epist. ad Monach. Wigorn. 
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rhetorician that he cannot bring himself to introduce 
Saxon names,® “lest the barbarous sound of the words 
should wound the ears of the delicate reader,” accuses 
Coleman, not indeed of falsehood, but of exaggeration 
and unscrupulous love of ornament; of using other 
men’s materials to trick out his own story. 1 However 
it would be giving an imperfect representation of Wul- 
stan, as he was looked upon in his own century, as 
one on whom God had visibly set His seal, and who 
had obtained more than earthly power to cheer and 
protect and guide his brethren, if we passed over the 
belief that his life was a miraculous one. 

Some of these miracles have been alluded to in the 
preceding narrative. In most of the others there is 
little to distinguish them from the class of miracles 
usually ascribed to the holy men of the middle ages. 
They are exhibitions of the same character which was 
shown in his ordinary actions,—of the spirit of charity 
and mercy, issuing forth in acts of supernatural power, 
for the relief of the afflicted and poor. They are re¬ 
corded with considerable particularity of place and 
person. The subjects of them belong for the most 
part to the class for whom he always showed such es¬ 
pecial kindness—“the miserable people,” who were 
without protector or comforter in the world—mostly 

* Vit. S. Wulst. p. 254. 

1 —“Nec minus alta verba, declamatiunculas quasdam, quas 
ille ab aliorum Sanctorum gestis assumptas prona devotione in- 
seruit. Sicut enim superius dixi, quisquis rem per se satis 
eminentem verbis exaltare molitur, ludit operam. Quinimo 
dum vult laudare, infamat potius et attenuat, quia videatur non 
posse niti arguraento proprio, si fulcatur patrocinio alieno.”— 
W. Malm, de vit. S. Wulst. p. 254, vid. pp. 265 and 258, 
cap. xvi. 
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his own countrymen, whose very names would have 
been a temptation to the Norman soldiers to trample 
them like worms—the Outy Grimkelsons, 2 and Tur- 
stan Dubbes, and Gouse Gamelsons, and Spurt Lun- 
sers, of the Saxon farm-house and hamlet. A mad 
woman of Evesham—a poor wretch from Kent, afflicted 
with the king’s evil, begging at his door at Kemsey—a 
Gloucestershire serf, possessed with an evil spirit—a 
foreigner lying sick by the road side—such were the 
persons for whdm his prayers were offered and accepted. 
They cured hopeless sickness, they brought rest to the 
troubled mind, they delivered from the peril of fire, or 
from sudden accidents, they rescued sailors from ship¬ 
wreck ; or else, still marking his kindly and social 
temper, they were wrought to cheer and grace the re¬ 
joicing of friends. When Egelric the Archdeacon 
built a Church, and gave a feast at its dedication, 
Wulstan provided a miraculous supply of mead for his 
friend’s guests. 

But whether he did these miracles, or they were 
only reported of him, so he lived, and so he died, that 
men readily believed them of him ; and along with 
the great men of old, the Apostles and first Pastors of 
England, was numbered also among the Saints of 
the Church, Wulstan, the last of the Anglo-Saxon 
Bishops. 


a Vid. names in a Charter given in Ingulph. p. 87. 
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Page 17, line 15, for “ St. Luke’s day in the following year,” 
read “ St Luke’s day following.” 

Page 27, line 13, for “belonging” read “belonged.” 

Page 27, line 14, for “or” read ‘‘nor.” 

Page 31, line 29, for “ when” read “how.” 
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CHAPTER I. 

St. William in prosperity . 

St. William was the son of Lord Herbert, by Emma 
of Blois, sister to Stephen, king of England, and was 
bom about the latter end of the eleventh century. 
Little is known of the early part of his life; and he 
must have been somewhat advanced in years before he 
entered upon the field of public action. More than 
ordinary care seems to have been paid to his educa¬ 
tion : his parents were not forgetful of the many dan¬ 
gers which beset the path of boyhood ; for when he 
was quite young, they committed him to the charge of 
a preceptor, under whose care he made great progress 
in general literature and the studies of the times. Nor 
was he remarkable only for his learning. There were 
in his character the elements and ground-work of what 
he was to be hereafter. Great purity and integrity of 
life, exceeding beneficence to the poor, together with a 
kind and amiable disposition formed the soil in which 

E 
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the seeds of the saintly character were to be sown, 
which, as we shall see in the sequel, took deep root, 
and in the end brought forth fruit unto perfection. 

But this perfection came not without difficulty and 
reverses. God’s ways for fashioning and moulding His 
Saints are manifold : some He leads on and on in holy 
innocence even from the waters of the Font, and suffers 
them not to be led astray, nor their Baptismal robe to 
be spotted by the taints of sin ; others He tries by 
affliction, others by the fierce assaults of Satan, and the 
powers of evil, while others He exposes to the vanities 
and allurements of the world. He sets them in high 
places ; He gives them riches ; He allows them to be 
courted and honoured, and then by some sudden re¬ 
verse, by the failure of long cherished hopes or plans. 
He makes them see the utter nothingness of the world. 
They wake as from a dream, and to their astonishment 
find they have been feeding upon vanities, and that the 
only reality is the Cross : and thus even these are led 
onwards to perfection, and in the end become the 
chosen ones of God. They do indeed bring forth the 
fruit of saintliness, although for a while the good seed 
seemed well nigh choked, and they were judged by 
others to be tending in their course towards a miserable 
and hopeless end. To this latter class does he belong, 
whose life we have undertaken to write, and not to an¬ 
ticipate the events in his history, it may be briefly 
stated, that in his case the graces of the Saint shone 
not forth, until he had endured the abasements and hu¬ 
miliation of the Penitent. 

William’s position in the world and circumstances 
were against him : he was of the Royal family, and 
therefore thrown at once into the temptations and cor¬ 
ruptions of a Court life and Court influence. His 
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uncle, Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester, and the 
Pope’s Legate was his patron, and to him he owed his pro¬ 
motion. Henry was doubtless a man of much ability, 
and, as a statesman, full of intrigue and court policy, 
was well suited for the times in which he lived ; but 
viewing him as a Bishop and not as a statesman, he 
cannot claim our respect or admiration : we cannot 
acquit him of great worldly-mindedness, not to say 
actual want of principle. Such was the man to whom 
William was under great obligation, and it need hardly 
be said that it requires a mind of no ordinary upright¬ 
ness and independence to escape the evil effects which 
are almost invariably the consequences of being patron¬ 
ized and advanced by those in authority. The courts 
of Kings and lordly palaces are not fit schools for the 
Church’s Saints ; few pass through them without feel¬ 
ing their evil influence, to many they have proved 
their ruin. In addition to this, 1 William was brought 
up in the midst of riches and pleasures, those sad im¬ 
pediments to progress in the spiritual life : and that 
they had a bad effect upon his character is proved from 
the unfitness which is recorded of him for labour or any 
great exertion of body or mind, which led to a habit of 
occupying himself in matters of minor importance when 
more urgent duties were demanding his attention. 2 

But we will now proceed at once to his history : he 
first comes before us as Treasurer of the Cathedral 
Church of York, an office to which he was promoted 
from personal merit, and which he discharged in a very 
exemplary manner. This gave him the opportunity of 
exercising his charitable disposition, and on being made 

1 John Prior Hagust. ap. Twysden. a. 1146. p. 274. 

2 ib. p. 276. 
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Treasurer, he distributed his own wealth amongst the 
poor, “considering no treasure more precious than 
giving to those in poverty.” 3 The year in which he 
was made Treasurer is not known, and there is no no¬ 
tice of dates respecting him until the year 1140, from 
which time we are able to place the various events of 
his life in their proper order. 

On the fifth of February, 1140, the venera¬ 
ble Thurstan, Archbishop of York, died : 4 he ^40 
had been Archbishop for six and twenty 
years, and had governed his diocese with much vigour 
and godly prudence. He had been chaplain to King 
Henry I., who found in him a most valuable counsellor, 
so much so that during the King’s life he is said to 
have managed all the affairs of England and Nor¬ 
mandy. 5 He founded eight religious houses, and among 
them the once celebrated Abbey of Fountains, to which 
he ordained one Richard, a Benedictine monk, as the 
first Abbot, Dec. 15th, 1132. A short time before his 
death he resigned his see, and retired as a monk to the 
Cluniac Abbey of Pontefract, where he finished his 
course in peace and tranquillity. 6 

At his death, the spirit of contention and discord 
began to show itself amongst the clergy of York. For 
a whole year, the Dean and Chapter and the rest of the 
Clergy, in whom the power of election was vested, were 
divided in opinion as to a fit person to fill the vacant 
see. At this period the English Church was suffering 

3 Bromton, ap. Twysden. p. 1041. Capgrave. fol. 310, 2. 

4 John Hagust. p. 268. 

5 Bolland, Act. SS. in vita S. Gul. June 8. Stubbs, ap. 

Twysden. p. 1714. 

6 Bromton, p. 1028. Dugdale Monast. Angl. vol. v. p. 286—8. 

Manriquez Ann. Cisterc. a. 1143. cap. ii. § 5. 
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under the commotion to which the great ecclesiastical 
questions of the day had given rise. The Bishops and 
superior Ecclesiastics were necessarily politicians, and 
were drawn into the party and state feuds that were 
then agitating the land. Moreover the whole country 
was in a state of especial excitement, for Stephen had 
usurped the crown, and most of the Bishops who had 
sworn allegiance to the Empress Mathilda, had turned 
round and were now in spite of their oaths siding with 
the king. Mathilda herself was in England, making 
the utmost endeavours to gain the kingdom, and the 
nation was suffering from all the horrors of a civil war. 
The two parties found their representatives among the 
York Clergy ; and as each made it a great point to get 
a man of their own opinions, and there seemed no 
chance of their coming to a decision without some ex¬ 
ternal interference, at last the Bishop of Winchester 
interposed, and at his advice they elected one Henry 
de Coilly, who was also a nephew of King Stephen’s 
and at this time Abbot of Caen. 

The Pope however declared that he could not be 
elected Archbishop, unless he gave up his present pre¬ 
ferment. This we must suppose he was un¬ 
willing to do, for in January, 1141, the Dean 
and Chapter again assembled for the election, 
and now the majority decided in favour of William 
the Treasurer, 7 the subject of this memoir, whose 
reputation for purity of life and general goodness, 
pointed him out as a fit person for this important 
station. 8 

7 Bromton. p. 1028. 

8 Alford, vol. iv. pars post, p. 20, quoting Roger de Hoveden, 
Matthew of Westminster, Trivet, and others, state that Henry 
Murdach was elected at the same time as St. William; but this 
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This appointment would of course cause much dis¬ 
pleasure amongst the supporters of Mathilda : they 
would naturally say that it was a piece of court patro¬ 
nage ; and in this they were probably right. Stephen 
had shown himself no friend to the Church, or at least 
to her Bishops. Before Mathilda entered the kingdom, 
he had seized the Bishops of Salisbury and Lincoln, 
thrown them into dungeons, got possession of their 
castles, and made a threat of starving the former the 
means of obtaining the submission of the Bishop of 

seems incorrect, and for the following reasons. 1st Henry Mur- 
dach was not made Abbot of Fountains, according to Dugdale, 
(Dugdale’s Monast Angl., vol. v. p. 288. See also Burton’s 
Monast. Ebor.) until 1143, and, according to John of Hexham, 
until 1146; and it is certain that he was Abbot at the time of his 
election to the see of York, in 1148. 2nd. It is probable that 
at the time of St. William’s election, Henry was Abbot of Vau- 
clair, from whence he was sent by St. Bernard to Fountains; 
(Vid. Historiens de France, vol. xiii. p. 698. Chron. Alberici 
Trium Fontium monachi.) his name occurs in an ancient chron¬ 
icle, under the year 1134, as the first Abbot of Vallis Clara, and 
therefore he must have been there more than nine years. He 
had been one of those sent from Clairvaux, at the founding of 
Fountains in 1132. (Yid. Manriq. Ann. Cist. 1132. cap. 8. § 6.) 

The author of Gallia Christiana in his account of the monas¬ 
tery of Vallis Clara (Vauclair) gives the following dates:— 
(Gallia Xtiania, vol. ix. p. 633.) 

Founded 1134. 

Henry Murdach first Abbot, 1135. 

Abbot of Fountains, 1138. 

Archbishop of York, 1148. 

It is possible that Henry Murdach might have become known 
to the Clergy of York, during his two years’ residence at Foun¬ 
tains, 1132-1134, and so might have been nominated by part of 
the electors to fill the vacant see, in 1140, although he was ab¬ 
sent, but there seems no reason to suppose that he was in 
England at the time of the election. 
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Ely. His own brother, who was the Pope’s legate, had 
been driven to summon him to defend his conduct before 
a Council. Stephen stopped its proceedings by force, 
and completed his crime by seizing from the Altar the 
remainder of the Bishop of Salisbury’s property, which 
he had on his misfortunes given to his Church. Some 
years later we find him trying to force an Archbishop 
of York to consecrate a Bishop of Durham against his 
will, and refusing a safe conduct to the Pope’s legate. 
However, general dissatisfaction or suspicion was not 
a sufficient ground for nullifying the election of Wil¬ 
liam : certain definite charges must be brought against 
him : and such a charge was forthcoming, though it 
proceeded from a person not calculated to add to its 
weight by his own character. As soon as it was seen 
how the election was likely to turn, Osbert, Archdeacon 
of York, who is described as a man fond of power, and 
who on this occasion was excited, as it appears, by feel¬ 
ings of envy, prejudiced the minds of the better part of 
the electors against William, notwithstanding the Clergy 
generally, as well as the people, were strongly in favour 
of his election. But still his allegation deserved the most 
serious attention. There was no denying the prominent 
part which William, Earl of York, 1 the king’s minis- 

• John Hagust. p. 268. 

1 It is probable that this William was the first titular earl of 
this county. He was William le Gros, of the house of Cham- 
paigne, and Earl of Albemarle, and was made Earl of York¬ 
shire, or, as some say, of York, by Stephen, in 1138, after the 
victory over the Scots, at the famous battle of the Standard. 
On the same occasion, Robert de Ferrers was made Earl of 
Derbyshire. “ Willielmum de Albamarla in Eboracensi, et 
Robertum de Ferrers in Derbyensi scyra Comites fecit.” (Vid. 
Rich. Hagust. de bello Standardii. ap. Twysden. p. 323, and 
Drake’s Antiquities of York. B. i. ch. viii. p. 349.) 
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ter had taken in the election. He had shown the great¬ 
est anxiety that it should fall on William, so much so, , 
that it is said by some writers that he actually com¬ 
manded the Dean and Chapter to elect him in obedience 
to an order from the king. If this were so, the election 
would, strictly speaking, have been illegal, and we shall 
see as we go on, that this was the point on which the 
whole dispute eventually turned, and which alone was 
sufficient to nullify the proceeding. This Earl of York 
gave occasion also to Walter the Archdeacon of Lon¬ 
don’s opposition to St. William. The Archdeacon sup¬ 
posing that the liberty of election was interfered with 
by this mandate from the king, was proceeding to Ste¬ 
phen to expostulate with him on the subject: on his 
road he was intercepted by the Earl, who took him 
prisoner and confined him at his castle at Biham. 8 

Notwithstanding the opposition, William af¬ 
ter his election was introduced to 5 Stephen at ^ 4 \\ 
Lincoln, who received him with much kindness 
and friendship, and confirmed him in the Archiepis- 
copal lands and possessions. This however was not 
sufficient to put down the party opposed to William, 
and the king was not in a condition to enforce his 
election even if he had wished to do so ; in conse¬ 
quence nothing could be determined upon, neither 
party would give way, and at last Henry, the Bishop 
of Winchester, advised William to appeal to the Pope J 

9 Biham, Bytham , or Bitham> is situated in the S. E. part of 
Lincolnshire. The Abbey of Vaudey, or De Valle Dei, was 
first founded here by William Earl of Albermarle in 1147. The 
monks however finding some inconveniences in this place re¬ 
moved to Vaudy, in the parish of Edenham, in the same county 
(Dugdale. vol. v. p. 489.) 

3 John Hagust. ubi sup. 
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and to seek an audience at Rome. Innocent II. was at 
this time Pope, and had occupied the chair of St. Peter 
since the year 1130. Theobald, however, the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, of whom we shall have occasion 
to speak more particularly hereafter, was connected 
with the party opposed to Stephen ; and hearing of the 
election, and how it had been conducted, he sent imme¬ 
diately to Rome and anticipated William’s messengers. 
He gave a most unfavourable view of William’s case, 
declaring that the election was null and void, and ac¬ 
cording to the Cistercian Annalist, who however is of 
no authority whatever, he laid some very heavy charges 
against William’s private character. 4 

William’s messengers on arriving at Rome found 
that others had been beforehand with them, and instead 
of receiving from the Pope the confirmation of the 
election, together with the Pallium, returned back to 
York with an order from the Pope that William 
should appear before him at Rome to answer for him¬ 
self. Matters now took a more definite shape, and 
William’s accusers became more numerous and hostile, 
and they seemed determined never to give way until 
their point was gained. A fresh charge was now 
brought against his friends, and that was simony: they 
said he had gained his election from bribery. This how¬ 
ever was never proved against him, neither was it, as 

4 Describing him as, “ modicum scientia, prudentiaque in- 
expertem, sed quod longe deterius fcedum moribus et non occultis 
vitiis defamatum.” We may here observe that there is nothing 
in St. William’s history, as far as we are able to judge of it, not 
even St. Bernard’s strong language against him, to warrant the 
above remarks. St. Bernard’s strongest and most unfavourable 
expressions need not affect St. William’s private character; 
and Manriquez the annallist (Vid. his Ann. Cist 1143. cap. iii. 
§ 1.) is of the 17th century. 
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we shall see, the charge, on the truth or falsehood of 
which, his cause was tried at Rome. However, it was 
so far believed to be true, as to have been the cause of 
Robert Bisech, Prior of Hexham, giving up the gov¬ 
ernment of his Priory, which was in William’s diocese, 
and retiring as a monk to St. Bernard at Clairvaux. 

Early in the year 1142, William’s cause was 
heard at Rome, in the Consistory of Pope Inno- 
cent. Walter, the Archdeacon of London, ap¬ 
peared with the charges of several Abbots and Priors 
against him ; and it was ordered that all parties, both 
those present and those who were absent, should ap¬ 
pear at Rome for the final settlement of the question, 
on the third Sunday in Lent in the following year. 
Amongst his accusers were William, Abbot of Rievaux ; 
Richard, Abbot of Fountains ; Cuthbert, Prior of 
Gisburn ; Wallevus, Prior of Kirkham ; and Rodbertus 
Hospitalis ; 5 6 —Cistercians, it will be observed, and 
therefore friends of St. Bernard. 

In obedience to the Pope’s commands, the 
above mentioned Abbots and Priors met at 
Rome, in the beginning of 1143, together 
with William and his coadjutors. His accusers 
then layed their charges before the Pope. The 
sum of which was, that William, Earl of York, had 
appeared as the King’s minister, and had in the pre¬ 
sence of the Chapter, and before their election had been 

5 John Hagust. p. 271. 

6 The same Wallevus does not occur either in Dugdale or 
Burton, but seems to be St. Waltheof. His father, whose name 
he bore, is often called Gallevus; and that he was Prior of 
Kirkham is evident from Fordun Scot. vi. 7. Hospitalis is the 
person appointed in a monastery to receive and attend upon 
strangers. Vid. Ducange. in text. John Hagust. p. 272. 
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decided on, commanded William the Treasurer to be 
elected Archbishop by the King’s authority. It does not 
appear that any definite charge of simony was alleged 
against him, though other complaints were made, and 
therefore perhaps this amongst them : still one should 
have thought that if any act of simony had been com¬ 
mitted, it would have constituted at least one of the 
charges publicly layed before the Pope, and have been 
treated as of far greater importance than the question 
of the validity of the election. This is certainly an 
argument in William’s favour: for it is hardly 
credible that the Pope would have given the decision 
he did, had he considered William in the slightest 
degree guilty of this great sin, but would have tried 
the cause on that ground alone ; and if the accused had 
been found guilty, would have deposed him at once as 
utterly unfit to feed the flock of Christ, which had been 
purchased not with money, but with the precious Blood 
of the Lamb of God. It is fair then to suppose that 
the way in which the Pope treated the case showed 
that he did not consider the charge of simony suffi¬ 
ciently well established for him to proceed against him 
on that ground alone. He decreed that if the Dean of 
York would swear that the King’s mandate had not 
been given, that is, that the election had been lawfully 
and canonically made before, and that if William on 
his part would swear that he had not sought for the 
office by any act of bribery, he might be lawfully con¬ 
secrated. The Dean of York was absent, and whether 
it was known that he would not take the oath, or 
whether it was in case he should be prevented by any 
just cause from so doing, it was requested that certain 
fit persons might be allowed to swear instead of the 
Dean : this, as we shall see in the sequel, was brought 
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against William as a proof of the illegality of the 
election and of the interference of the King. The 
Pope however granted the request: nothing more was 
done at Rome on this occasion, and with a light heart 
at the thought of his troubles being now well nigh 
ended, William returned to England. The storm 
seemed now to have passed away ; all looked bright 
and fair, and William appeared before the English 
Clergy at Winchester, to receive the rite of Consecra¬ 
tion. 

Henry the Legate summoned the Clergy to a Council 
at Winchester : many of the dignitaries of the Church 
were present: it was a time of great rejoicing and 
exultation, and the people were so urgent in favour of 
William, that they seemed rather to command his con¬ 
secration, as if with authority, than to show their 
great desire for it by the mere expression of their 
feelings. In obedience to the Pope’s injunction, the 
Dean of York was summoned to the Council to take 
the oath which we have mentioned. He excused him¬ 
self on the ground of the disturbances which one Wil¬ 
liam Comyn was causing in the diocese of Durham, 
which was now vacant, and to which he had been 
elected, but had not yet been consecrated owing to 
these said disturbances. 

It will furnish some further view into the history of 
times so different from our own, if, at the risk of losing 
sight for a while of our main subject, we turn our at- 
tiqn very briefly to these disturbances. Godfrey had 
been Bishop of Durham, and died on the sixth of May, 
1140. A few days before his death, William Comyn, 
Chancellor to the king of Scotland, and also Archdeacon 
of Worcester, came to Durham to visit the Bishop: 
he was well known to him, and had been partly 
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educated by him. Comyn, when he saw that the 
Bishop’s end was approaching, prevailed upon certain 
of the Bishop’s private Clergy and attendants to pro¬ 
mise that they would give up the Castle to him as 
soon as the Bishop was dead. Meanwhile the Bishop 
died, upon which Comyn exacted this also from them, 
that they would conceal his death until he had seen the 
king of Scotland and should have returned to Durham : 
he was bent on gaining the Bishopric, and therefore it 
was necessary for him to gain the king’s countenance 
and assistance in his attempts to obtain it. The neces¬ 
sary steps were taken for keeping the body until its 
interment, 7 and from Tuesday until Friday the Castle 
was closed, the Prior and Monks were refused admit¬ 
tance, and the Bishop’s death carefully concealed. At 
length the report became general that the Bishop was 
dead, and on the Friday they delivered up the body for 
burial, pretending however that the Bishop was only 
just dead. The funeral took place on Saturday. On 
Sunday Comyn returned from the Scottish Court, and 
taking the government of the Castle entirely into his 
own hands, he admitted the Prior and Monks to an 
audience ; he then assumed the supreme control, dis¬ 
posed of and ordered all things as he pleased, treating 
those whom he saw were willing to yield to him, with 
much courtesy, but exercising extreme severity towards 
those who opposed his wishes. The Barons of the 
country, with few exceptions, he easily gained over to 
his side, and he next proceeded to gain the favour of 
the Empress Mathilda. The circumstances of the 
time favoured his purpose, for it so happened that 

7 Proinde quia cadaver aliter teneri non potuit, evisceratus 
a suis Episcopus, Sec. 
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Stephen had been lately taken prisoner at the battle 
of Lincoln, February 2, 1141, and the fortunes of the 
Empress seemed on the ascendant. She had been 
just received with great favour by the citizens of 
London (in those days one of the most powerful and 
important bodies in the kingdom,) and had proceeded 
to hold her court there as Sovereign of England. 
Thither the King of Scotland and his Chancellor be¬ 
took themselves. The King prevailed upon the Em¬ 
press to give her consent to Comyn’s election to the 
Bishopric of Durham, and she was about to invest him 
solemnly with the Pastoral Staff and Ring, when the 
court was suddenly dissolved in great confusion, a con¬ 
spiracy having been formed against the Empress by 
the citizens of London, who had already made herself 
odious to them by her haughty behaviour and exorbi¬ 
tant demands. She fled for safety first to Oxford, and 
then to Winchester, where she was besieged by the 
very persons who a few days before had delivered Lon¬ 
don into her hands and saluted her as Queen* This 
revolution frustrated the ambitious designs of Comyn : 
nothing daunted however by the failure of his plans, 
he returned to Durham, where he remained for three 
years, giving vent to his cruel and rapacious disposi¬ 
tion, but keeping on good terms with the monks, 8 
with a view to having their assistance in the prosecu¬ 
tion of his designs. 

For some time no steps were taken for filling the 
vacant see ; but owing to the great disadvantages 
arising from such a state of things, the Chapter at 

8 “Malta in Episcopatu cupiditatis imo crudelitatis signa 
reliquit. Monachis tamen jocundus semper et affabilis erat, a 
quibus se promovendum sperabat.” 
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length sent the Prior of Durham to the Chapter at 
York, to consult with them as to the best measures to 
he pursued towards the election of a fit person to the 
Bishopric. Messengers were sent to Rome to seek ad¬ 
vice from the Pope, from whom they received permis¬ 
sion to elect whomsoever they would. 9 Accordingly 
the Prior and Archdeacon of Durham, with several of 
the regulars connected with the diocese, met together 
in the chapel of St. Andrew at York (being unable 
to carry on the election at Durham) and chose as 
their Bishop, William de St. Barbara, Dean of York 
Cathedral, March 14, 1143. Henry, Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, who from the first had been of great assistance 
to the people of Durham against the intruder Comyn, 
and who had excommunicated him and his adherents, 
having examined the letters from the Pope, and seen 
that all had been done duly and in order, introduced 
the Bishop elect to king Stephen, who gave his consent 
to the election ; and on the twentieth of June, 1143, he 
was consecrated by Henry at Winchester, in the pre¬ 
sence of seven other Bishops. Meanwhile William 
Comyn, as soon as he heard of what was going on at 
York, did all in his power to stop the election, by 
watching the roads, and giving orders that all persons 
proceeding to York should be intercepted and given up 
to him : he also sent pretended letters from the Chap¬ 
ter, forbidding the election ; these however were indig¬ 
nantly rejected, and his designs being still frustrated, all 
that he could now do, was to prevent the new Bishop 
coming to Durham : he therefore commenced a system 
of most cruel and savage persecution against the clergy 
and all who he supposed sided with him. Some few oi 


9 John Hagulstad, p. 272. 
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the Barons, who from the first had opposed Comyn and 
his party, and were now steadfast in their allegiance to 
the Bishop, prevailed upon him to come to Durham. 
Yielding to their entreaties, the Bishop entered the 
city the morning after the Assumption, when several 
of the Barons came and did homage to him ; amongst 
them one Roger de Coyniers, who had fortified a 
strong hold in the diocese for the use of the Bishop, 
who indeed was soon obliged to retreat thither for 
refuge : for the cruelty and rage of Comyn knew no 
limits, his system of persecution was frightful. He 
continued for many days to put to tortures of the most 
excruciating kind all those who were on the Bishop’s 
side. The city presented the most miserable appear¬ 
ance ; the divine offices were suspended, the churches 
profaned, instruments of torture and persons suffering 
the greatest agonies from them were seen in all the 
streets : nothing could exceed the fury and licentious¬ 
ness of the intruder. The Bishop was kept in con¬ 
tinual siege, first in one fortress and then in another. 
A truce was made between him and Comyn, but was 
soon broken by the latter. At length after a series 
of the most wild excesses, after much profaneness and 
sacrilege, the wretched man was induced, for reasons 
unknown, to implore forgiveness at the Bishop’s hands. 

It will be now confessed that the Dean of York and 
Bishop elect of Durham, had had business enough on his 
hands to constitute a very fair excuse for absenting 
himself from the Council of Winchester, where we left 
William waiting for him to give evidence in his favour, 
according to the Pope’s injunction, before his own con¬ 
secration. The suspense of both the new Prelates ended 
about the same time. As proxies for the Dean of York, 
V there had appeared Ralph Nuel, Bishop of the Orkneys, 
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Severinus, Abbot of York, and Benedict, Abbot of 
Whitby, who took the oath required, and afforded the 
necessary satisfaction for the Archbishop elect. On 
the 26th of September William was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Winchester, amidst great rejoicings both of 
clergy and people ; and on St. Luke’s day following, 
the Bishop attended by William, Archbishop of York, 
and the Bishop of Carlisle, was solemnly enthroned, 
and at the same time William Cornyn was admitted to 
the commencement of his penitence, and promised in 
the presence of the Bishops to make satisfaction as far 
as that was possible for the injuries he had committed. 1 


CHAPTER II. 

St. William opposed by St. Bernard . 

Immediately after his consecration, William returned 
to York, where we have no notice of his pro¬ 
ceedings except that on St. Luke’s day in the 
following year he assisted as we have seen at the 
enthronization of the Bishop of Durham. This would 
lead us to suppose that the Bishop of Durham was on 
good terms at least openly with William, and that it was 
not from any ill will that he refused to take the oath. 
William was not permitted to remain long in peace and 
quiet; fresh trials awaited him and a new and formida- 

1 This sketch is necessarily imperfect, in as much as a full 
narration of all particulars would form almost a history of itself. 
All the circumstances are given at great length by Simeon 
Dunelmensis, Hist, de Dunelmens. Eccles. ap. Twysden, and 
by the 'Monachus Dunelmensis de Episcop. Dunelmens: in 
Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, p. i. p. 710—717, to whom we refer 
the reader. 

F 
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ble opponent appeared in the ranks of his enemies. 
This was St. Bernard. 

On September 24th, 1143, Pope Innocent died, and 
on the very same day on which William had been 
consecrated, Celestine II. was chosen as the new Pope. 
The news of these two appointments had no sooner 
reached the ears of St Bernard, than we find him ap¬ 
plying himself, with his wonted zeal and earnestness, 
against what he supposed was an uncanonical and in¬ 
valid ordination. It may be asked how St. Bernard, 
the Abbot of Clairvaux, at such a distance from Eng¬ 
land, should either know of or interfere with the eccle¬ 
siastical affairs of England ? In answer to this question, 
it will be sufficient to mention that at this time and for 
some years previously, St Bernard had literally been 
conducting the affairs both ecclesiastical and civil of 
the whole western Church. Compelled by the earnest 
entreaties of the Pope to leave the solitude of the 
peaceful Clairvaux which he so dearly loved, he found 
himself thrust into the noise and tumult of men and 
nations : he it was who settled the disputes of princes, 
as well as the strifes and contentions amongst the 
Clergy. For the space of ten years 1130-1140, he was 
as it were the great moving principle in all the import¬ 
ant events of that period. Through his exertions Pope 
Innocent II. was acknowledged by the principal Chris¬ 
tian Hovereigns, and the Antipope Anaclete compelled 
to give way to the all powerful influence of this man of 
God. We find him in Aquitaine settling the disputes 
of William the Duke of that province, whose haughty 
and rebellious spirit he so completely subdued, that he 
passed the remainder of his life in penitence, and died 
a thoroughly altered man. We find him at the Coun- 
V cils of Bheims, and Pisa, at Milan, where he compelled 
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the unprincipled Archbishop Anselm to recognize the 
authority of the Pope. By his preaching and his 
wondrous miracles, he brought the turbulent popula¬ 
tion into a state of peace and quiet, and won num¬ 
berless converts to a religious and penitential life : in 
short the whole western world was at this time depend¬ 
ing on St. Bernard. Wherever he went crowds at¬ 
tended him : his door was always thronged with people 
wishing to consult him. High and low, the beggar 
and the prince, popes and prelates, laymen and clerks, 
the sinner and the saint, one and all sought from him 
counsel and guidance, so wonderfully did the grace of 
God shine forth in all he did or said. And can we 
wonder then that the holy and religious in our own 
country should have communicated their distresses and 
their wants to this great Apostle, raised up, as it ap¬ 
pears, and endued with extraordinary grace and power 
from on high, for the very purpose of protesting 
against, and eradicating the abuses and corruptions 
which then existed, and which so sadly marred and 
spoiled the beauty of the Bride of Christ ? The times 
of which we write were times of trouble, and of an¬ 
guish and rebuke for England. Love had waxed cold, 
and faith was well nigh dead. The horrors of a civil 
war were at their height, and its evil effects had pene¬ 
trated into the recesses of cloister and cathedral. The 
Bishops at this time were but a sorry example to the 
rest of the Clergy ; they had mixed themselves up in 
the quarrels and interests of the State ; they seem to 
have forgotten that their weapons were not the sword 
and spear, but prayer and fasting, and thus many of them 
with their fortified castles, and numerous retainers, 
presented the appearance rather of worldly and rapa¬ 
cious Barons, than of meek servants and soldiers of the 
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Cross. In such a state of things as this, gladly would 
those few, who beheld with awe and amazement the 
corruptions of the Church, and whose hearts were well 
nigh bursting with holy indignation at what was going 
on, seek counsel and support of such an one as St. Ber¬ 
nard, who in this way became acquainted with the 
state of the Church, and the affairs of almost every 
diocese in Europe. 

With regard to the affairs of York, it is more than 
probable that St. Bernard had direct and constant in¬ 
formation, and this from two sources. It has already 
been mentioned, that Robert Bisech, Prior of Hexham, 
being fully persuaded of the truth of the charges 
brought against William personally, and being un¬ 
willing to remain under the jurisdiction of one whom 
he considered guilty of simony, gave up his house, and 
retired as a monk to Clairvaux. Here then was a 
direct channel of information for St. Bernard, who of 
course would only hear one side of the question, and 
that the very worst. But in addition to this, the 
Abbeys of Rievaux and Fountains were both under the 
jurisdiction of Clair vaux, and were of the Cistercian 
order, and therefore in constant communication with 
their parent Society : we have seen above that the 
Abbots of both these houses had appeared at Rome 
against St. William in 1143, and in that same year, 
probably as he was returning home, Richard, the Abbot 
of Fountains, died at Clairvaux : upon which St. Ber¬ 
nard immediately convened the Chapter to deliberate 
as to whom they should appoint as his successor : their 
choice fell upon Henry Murdach, 2 then Abbot of Vau- 


2 Dugdale Monast. Angl. vol. v. p. 286. Cart, ad Fontan- 
ense CaBnobium in agro Ebor. fundatum, a. d. 1132. Num. xxvii. 
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clair, who, as we have already mentioned, had been 
induced by St. Bernard, when young, to enter upon a 
religious and contemplative life, and had joined the 
brotherhood of Clairvaux. Henry, being a person of 
very great sanctity, was entrusted by St. Bernard with 
full power to conduct the regulation and visitation of 
the monastery, which he appears to have done in a 
most exemplary manner. 5 This then would be another 
source from which St. Bernard would gain informa¬ 
tion as to what was going on at York : the course of 
our history will show us what opinion St. Bernard had 
of William in consequence, and what use he made of 
the information he received. 

Celestine H. had no sooner ascended the Apostolic 
Chair, than St. Bernard determined to oppose to the 
uttermost what he believed to be a case of gross irreg¬ 
ularity, and if so, of very great injury to the Church at 
large, addressed the Pope in terms of no common 
warmth and earnestness. Wholly bent as he was in 
thoroughly purging the Church of abuses, and of raising 
amongst the Clergy a higher tone both of life and feel¬ 
ing, this was precisely the case in which he would use 
all his energies and endeavours ; and being persuaded 
of the uncanonical character of the election, and also 
of the personal unfitness (as he supposed) of the Arch¬ 
bishop for the charge, as the mere tool of a monarch 
who wished to create a party in a Church where he 
was unpopular, he was determined to get him deposed, 
and towards this end, he applied at once to the Court 
of Rome. 

3 “ Henricum de Valle dare Abbatem ad Anglicanas partes 
transmisit, vices suas tam in ordinatione quam in exequenda 
visitatione, illi committens.”—St. Bern. Ep. 106, also 320 and 
321. Op. ed Mabillon. 
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It will be remembered, that the conditions on which 
Innocent IL had given his sanction for William’s 
consecration, were, that the Dean of York should swear 
that the mandate from the king had not superseded, or 
interfered with the election of the Chapter : he also 
granted that, in case it was necessary, three fit persons 
might swear instead of the Dean ; which we have seen 
was done at the Council at Winchester, which the Dean 
was not able to attend, on account of the disturbances 
of William Comyn. We have no means of discovering 
for certainty whether the Dean, had he been able to have 
attended the Council, would have taken the oath, or not: 
but assuming as we do, that William himself knew 
nothing about the king’s mandate, the English synod, 
as far as we can see, were perfectly justified in consi¬ 
dering both his election and consecration valid, after 
the oath had been taken by a Bishop and two Abbots 
as proxies for the Dean. St. Bernard however con¬ 
sidered this a plain proof that the Dean could not take 
the oath, and also that William knew this, and had 
himself connived at the arrangement; and this, together 
with the fact that his information came from those 
who, from whatever cause, were professed enemies of 
William, will account for the very strong terms in 
which he expresses himself. But before we proceed to 
the letters of St. Bernard, it may not be amiss to men¬ 
tion a strong argument in favour of William’s per¬ 
sonal character, and this is the testimony of the monks 
of Fountains, who, as we shall see hereafter, suffered 
much from William’s appointment, and who there¬ 
fore must have been impartial in their opinion. They 
say in one of their documents belonging to the mon¬ 
astery, that William “was a man of high birth, 
adorned with many virtues, and in all respects worthy 
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to preside over a cathedral, if his election had been 
more canonical .” 4 * Here then there is not a word 
against him personally, but only against the way in 
which his election was conducted. 

Let us now return to St. Bernard. In his first 
letter to Celestine, 6 he calls upon him to carry out and 
fulfil the intentions of his predecessor, and tells him 
that here was a good opportunity for so doing. He 
declares that the case of the Archbishop of York had 
been decided by Pope Innocent, and yet that his sen¬ 
tence had not been carried into effect. For though the 
Archbishop had been accused on various grounds, yet 
that the whole controversy was allowed to rest upon 
one point which was to be decided by the Dean, and 
he implies that this was at the request of the accused 
himself. And yet, he continues, what has been the 
issue ? The Dean would not swear, and yet William is 
Bishop. He then inveighs against him as “ one whose 
character was low, ill spoken of, one accused by public 
fame, who had not been cleared of the charges, but 
rather convicted.” He concludes by demanding of 
the Pope whether his Suffragan Bishops and the rest 
of the Clergy were to receive the Sacraments from, 
and pay obedience to such a man, “ to one who had 
been twice thrust into the sanctuary, once by the 
King, and once by the Legate, and who not being able 
to enter in by the door, had dug an entrance, as the 
saying is, by a silver spade, through which he had im¬ 
pudently thrust himself.” 6 

4 Dugdale Monast. Angl. vol. v. p. 300. Cart. Num. xxvi. 

8 S. Bern. Ep. 235. 

6 “Turpis infamisque persona: publice infamatus nec pur- 

gatus, imo et convictus.Fodit argenteo, ut aiunt, sarculo, 

unde impudenter intrusit.”—Ep. 236. 
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In no less strong terms is the letter to the Bishops 
and Cardinals of the Roman Court. And in this let¬ 
ter St. Bernard mentions certain letters which Wil¬ 
liam said he had received from the Pope, but of which 
St. Bernard says, “ Would they had been from the 
prince of darkness, not from the Prince of the Apos¬ 
tles !”? 

It is probable that this was the letter giving permis¬ 
sion to the Dean to have proxies in case he could not 
attend to take the oath himself: and we may here ob¬ 
serve, that the reason the Pope gave the decision he 
did respecting the oath, was not that those who sup¬ 
ported the election denied that the Earl of York had 
come to the Chapter and recommended William for the 
vacant see. They did not deny this, but only that he 
had absolutely commanded the election, as if the king 
had supreme power in such cases. But after all we 
cannot arrive at any certainty upon the question ; all 
that we would maintain is this, that William was to 
all appearances innocent of the charges laid against 
him, but that his election might have been, indeed pro¬ 
bably was, uncanonical. Doubtless St. Bernard sup¬ 
posed he had good grounds for opposing him, and 
we shall only be following the opinion of Pope Bene¬ 
dict XIV., to whom we shall again refer presently, if 
we say that, as far as William’s personal character 
was concerned, St. Bernard was mistaken. 

Knowing however what we do of St. Bernard, and 
of his immense influence, we cannot be surprised that 
his opposition was not without its effect upon the Pope. 
William, after his consecration, petitioned Celestine 


7 “ Utinam a principibus tenebrarum, non a principibus 
Apostolorum.” 
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in the accustomed way for the Pallium, 8 without which 
he could not exercise the full powers of his office : his 
opponents however at Rome brought forward many 
charges against him, and his request was denied : he 
was commanded to appear in person before the Pope, 
and to answer for himself. 9 But in the meantime Ce- 
lestine died, on the eighth of March, 1144, 
and on the twelfth of the same month, Lucius j 
II. was consecrated as his successor : he is 
described as not being of such an austere disposi¬ 
tion as the former Pope. Immediately on his ap¬ 
pointment, the Bishop of Winchester petitioned him in 
favour of his nephew William, and was successful: he 
met with favour and assistance from Lucius, but not so 
far as to retain the office of Legate which he had hith¬ 
erto held. This office was now given to Hicmar (or 
Ymar), Cardinal Bishop of Tusculum, who had been 
chosen from the monastery at Cluny, and admitted into 
the Apostolic college by Pope Innocent II. He was 
now sent to England as Legate, and bearer of the Pal¬ 
lium for the Archbishop of York. It was on this occa¬ 
sion that William’s easy, 1 and, as it would seem, dil¬ 
atory disposition, of which we spoke at the beginning 
of our history, proved greatly injurious to his own wel¬ 
fare : for through negligence he failed to meet the 
Legate, at the time and place appointed ; occupied per¬ 
haps in some trivial and unimportant business com¬ 
pared with the duty of meeting the Pope’s messenger 
and receiving from him what, in those days, was an in¬ 
dispensable badge of his office : it seems, however, pro- 

8 Gul. Neubrig. Lib. i. c. xvii. “ Responsales idoneos, pro 
petendo solemniter Pallio ad Sedem Apostolicam direxisset.” 

9 John Hagust. p. 273. 1 John Hagust. p.274. 
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bable that Hicmar would not at once have conferred 
the Pallium, for St. Bernard® had written to William, 
Abbot of Rievaux, at the same time that Hicmar was 
sent to England, telling him that he had used every 
possible means to get the Archbishop deposed, and 
that he had suggested to the Legate not to deliver the 
Pallium, unless the Dean of York would himself take the 
oath. Be this as it may, so it was, that whilst William 
was delaying, his friend and patron Lucius died, 
February 25th, 1145, and was succeeded by the 
friend and disciple of St. Bernard, Eugenius 
III. The tide had now again turned against William : 
the Legate was forbidden to confer the Pallium: 
heavier trials now await him ; his opponents were 
greatly strengthened by the succession of the new 
Pontiff, and as we shall see, gained their end, and 
were for the time successful. 


CHAPTER III. 

St. William deposed. 

Pope Lucius, as we have seen, died on the A D 
25th of February, 1145, and on the 24th of 1145w 
the following month, Bernard of Pisa, Abbot 
of the monastery of St. Anastasius, at Rome, was 
consecrated as his successor, under the title of Euge¬ 
nius HI. The circumstances of his election are too 
curious to be omitted. He was a monk of Clairvaux, 
and had been sent five years before by St. Bernard, to 

* Ep. 360. 
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found the monastery just mentioned. Even this office 
seemed far too much for him, for he was a man of 
inferior abilities, and of no education : his duties at 
Clairvaux had been “ to take care of the stove, and to 
make a fire for the monks, who from being but thinly 
clad, were generally pierced with cold after the matin 
service.” 3 4 5 Whilst Abbot at Rome, he encountered 
great difficulties and vexations from the slander and 
calumnies of a false brother ; so much so, that he 
entreated St. Bernard to allow him to return to Clair¬ 
vaux, “ for that he was in danger of becoming the 
laughing-stock of the whole city.” 4 It was this weak 
and humble monk, who belonging neither to the epis¬ 
copal order, or to the college of Cardinals, and who 
was unequal to manage a small monastery, that found 
himself chosen to be the head of the whole Church. 
And in him were verified most fully the words of St. 
Paul, that God had chosen the weak things of the 
world to confound the strong, for Eugenius after his 
election became quite another person, so that every one 
was astonished at his wisdom and the firmness of his 
conduct. This will account for the great influence 
which St. Bernard had over Eugenius, and for the un¬ 
willingness the latter displayed to go against the wishes 
and advice of such a counsellor. 

At this time the Cistercian order began to increase 
in power and influence, 5 and especially under the Pon¬ 
tificate of Eugenius, who himself was, as we have seen, 
the disciple of St. Bernard ; and it seems probable 
that this, among other circumstances, gave a unity of 

3 Ann. Cist. p. 393, n. 10. Vie. de St. Bern, par Ratis- 
bonne, vol. ii. pp. 59, 60. 

4 Ep. 343, 344, inter Ep. S. Bern. ed. Mabillon. 

5 Gervasii Cbronicon. ap Twysden, p. 1361. 
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purpose to the proceedings which were now to be 
taken against William. We may also here remark in 
passing, that the Cistercians, with St. Bernard at their 
head, were the great reformers of the day ; that is, 
they had both attempted, and with success too, to re¬ 
store their order to its ancient system of strictness and 
discipline, and were now endeavouring to do the same 
for the Church at large. Their life was one continued 
protest against abuses and lax practices, which then so 
sullied the beauty of the Church, and of these, the one 
against which they lifted up their voice incessantly, 
was simony. This was the crime which, notwithstand¬ 
ing the saintly opposition which the great Gregory 
VII. had made against it, was still disgracing the 
Church of Christ. How to overcome it, was still one 
of the most anxious and interesting questions to all 
those who had the Church’s welfare at heart, and to 
none was it more full of anxiety and care, than to St. 
Bernard. Hence then his determined opposition to 
William, hence his expressions of indignation and 
disgust; for it must be allowed that however free 
from the taunts of this crying sin William might 
have been, still he was in the eyes of such as St. Ber¬ 
nard, the representative of the simoniacal party. He 
was mixed up with its supporters ; his friends, alas ! 
and patrons, were confessedly on the side of the world, 
and he himself had yet to learn, “ that if any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in him.” But 
to return. William’s opponents soon perceived that 
there would be little difficulty in gaining the Pope 
over to their side ; and therefore, no sooner was Euge- 
nius elected, than the case of the Archbishop was 
brought before him. Henry Murdach now appears 
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foremost in opposing him : 6 he was doubtless well 
acquainted with Eugenius, and on the strength of this, 
he urged his complaints against William with great 
confidence : Their first step was to prevail on the Pope 
to recall the Legate Hicmar, and to forbid his giving 
the Pallium to William. 

In 1146, William beginning, as we may suppose, to 
realize the disadvantages of his position, de¬ 
termined to petition the Pope in person for 
the Pallium, and for that purpose went to 
Rome. Here he found the Roman Senate in favour 
of his cause ; but this was as nothing while he 
had St. Bernard still against him, who hearing that he 
was at Rome, wrote at once to Eugenius in terms of 
far greater indignation and * vehemence than those 
which he had used to Celestine. 7 Eugenius was per¬ 
plexed ; he dreaded, and well he might, to go against 
St. Bernard, and yet as it would seem, it did not appear 
clear to him, how to carry out into effect the wishes of 
his adviser. St. Bernard on the other hand declared 
that though importunate, he yet had a fair excuse ; he 
complains that all the world was taking him for Pope, 
and every one consulting him on their own affairs. 
The righteousness of the cause he now has in hand ex¬ 
cuses his importunity. His pen was again directed 
against that idol of York “ idolum Eboracense,” and 
this from necessity, for he had often aimed at it with 
the same weapon, but had not yet cast it down. He 
tells the Pope that he alone had the power of deposing 
a Bishop, and that he alone would be to blame if this 
crime which must be punished is not so, and that too 

6 “ Pluriraum praesumens sibi de gratis Apostolici.” 

7 Ep. 238, 239. 
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with the severity it deserves. He leaves it to his own 
conscience to decide, with what violence the offence of 
him of York should be not struck down so much, as 
blasted, as it were, with lightning ; 8 he tells him that 
the reason it had not been done so before, was that 
he might have the doing of it, that the Church of God 
over which he presided by Divine authority might se^ 
in this case the fervour of his zeal, and the power 
and wisdom of his soul, and that all the people might 
fear the Priest of the Lord when they heard that the 
wisdom of God was with him for executing judgment. 

How could Eugenius resist such arguments as these^J 
coming as they did from one to whom he had so lately 
been in the habit of paying the most unquestioning 
obedience ? Supreme though he was, and responsible 
to no man, he had not forgotten the ties which bound 
him to St. Bernard ; now more than ever would he 
seek from him support and counsel. In the present 
instance St. Bernard was decided—he was rarely mis¬ 
taken—how could he oppose such an one ? No—he 
was in a great strait, and dreading on the one hand to 
neglect St. Bernard’s counsel, and being unwilling on 
the other to go counter to the wishes and opinions of 
the Roman College, he took as it were a middle course, 
and decreed that until the Dean of York, now Bishop 
of Durham, should himself take the oath required of 
him by Pope Innocent, William must cease to ex¬ 
ercise the office of Bishop. This was the answer he 
sent to St. Bernard, and at the same time he wrote to 
the Bishop of Durham, adjuring him to declare the 
truth openly and without reserve. The Bishop now 
seems to have given his opinion against the Arch- 

8 “ Non dico ferienda, sed fulminanda.” 
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bishop’s election, and to have acknowledged that it was 
uncanonical: and we cannot but wonder at the course 
he had taken : by his duplicity he had allowed three 
persons to swear to what they could not but believe 
was true, he the while being conscious of the contrary : 
he had openly professed regard for William, who, 
as we have seen, was present when he was enthroned, 
and now, to suit his own purposes, he found it conve¬ 
nient to declare all he knew about the matter : but 
why not have done so at once ? to what profit was this 
duplicity and unfairness ? no words of ours are neces¬ 
sary to expose this unprincipled proceeding, the facts 
themselves are quite sufficient to convict the Bishop of 
most unchristian and unmanly conduct. St. Bernard, 
depending on this declaration, and as was reasonable, 
more anxious than ever to see the irregularity corrected, 
addressed a second letter to Eugenius, 9 and demands 
how much longer the land was to be burdened, and the 
fruit choked up by this useless branch ? the time was 
come for its amputation ; for the very man on whom it 
trusted, had declared that it must not be pruned but 
cut away. 1 He says that letters 2 from the Bishop 
of Durham to the Pope’s Legate were in existence, 
in which the fact of intrusion is plainly avowed, 
and the election denied. And thus his defender, as 
he supposed, has turned out to be his accuser. It 
was not his part (St. Bernard’s) to dictate in what 
way (for there seemed to be more ways than one), the 
offender must be deposed. It matters little when the 
unfruitful tree falls, if only, it doth fall. As to what 

» Ep. 240. 

1 “ Non purgatione, sed amputatione opus qpe.” 

'' 2 It is probable that the letters were written at the time that 

Hicmar was in England. 
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he says (William) about his own private letters re¬ 
specting the oath, it is either true or false : if true, 
then the Pope was the guilty person : but God forbid 
that such duplicity as this be imputed to so great a 
man : “ for Innocent,” continues St. Bernard, u was of 
that character, that if he were able now to answer for 
himself, he would say, ‘ Openly did I give my sentence 
against thee, and in secret have I spoken nothing.’ ” 

But whatever be the truth of the matter, for it is 
impossible to come to any exact knowledge of the real 
state of the question, St. Bernard, as was likely, pre¬ 
vailed ; and William perceiving at length that his 
cause was hopeless, and that both his letters which he 
said he had received from Pope Innocent were accused 
of being counterfeit, and also that the Bishop of Dur¬ 
ham, whom he had supposed was his friend, had now 
deserted him, if not betrayed him, finding all his en¬ 
deavours useless, left Rome, and retired to Sicily ; 5 
Roger the king of that island being his kinsman. Here 
he stayed for some time with one Robert, an English¬ 
man of Salisbury, the king’s Chancellor : afterwards 
he returned to England ; but we must here leave him 
for a while, to follow up the events which took place 
both in England and France after the Pope’s decision 
respecting him. 

The news of the Pope’s decision respecting the Arch¬ 
bishop had no sooner arrived in England, than the 
greatest indignation and confusion prevailed at York 
and in the neighbourhood. 3 4 The king’s party were of 
course offended beyond measure, and the supporters of 
Mathilda, who had hitherto strained every nerve for 

3 John Hagust. p. 275. 

4 Godwin de Prffisulibus, vol. ii. p. 250. Ed. fol. 
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the deposition of William, were now exulting in all 
the joy of having gained their point. Their exultation 
only increased the rage of their opponents ; at length 
the King’s adherents, and amongst them some of 
William’s own kinsmen, being no longer able to contain 
their indignation, formed a conspiracy against Henry 
Murdach, whom they considered to have been the chief 
cause of the Archbishop’s disgrace. 5 They attacked the 
Abbey of Fountains in a large body, with drawn 
swords, which they hoped to bedew in the blood of the 
Holy Abbot. Their rage had so passed all control, 
that they feared not to profane the sacred Abbey itself : 6 
with impious and sacrilegious hands they tore down 
the gates, and entered the very Sanctuary : but when 
he, for whose blood they thirsted, was not to be found, 
they rushed through the adjacent buildings and offices, 
laying every thing waste, and carrying off whatever 
was valuable ; and to finish their work of impiety, they 
set fire to the building, erected at so much labour and 
expense, and soon reduced it to a mass of ashes. At a 
short distance off stood the holy brotherhood, and be¬ 
held in dismay and anguish their house and Church 
crumbling and sinking into ashes before the devouring 
flames. One little oratory, with its adjacent offices, re¬ 
mained to them not quite consumed, like a brand 
snatched from the fire. Here at the foot of the altar 
lay prostrate the Abbot, pouring forth in prayer his 
soul to God. His prayers were heard, for here, while 
the hand of the destroyer was at work, he lay unseen, 
unhurt, “ safe under the defence of the Most High, and 
abiding under the shadow of the Almighty.” The de¬ 
ft Dugdale Monast. Angl. vol. v. p. 286. Cart. Num. xxxvi. 

6 John Hagust. ubi sup. 
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stroyers supposing that he was not at Fountains, at 
length departed, “ laden,” as the monkish writer says, 
“ not with much money, but with much damnation . 7 
They lived not long to rejoice in their impious deed : 
they were struck with the hand of God, and were cut 
off almost immediately in their sins, some of them dying 
of consumption, some by drowning, and some were 
struck with madness ; all of them in a short time per¬ 
ished in various ways, and almost all unreconciled to 
God.” Meanwhile the Abbot and Monks, taking cou¬ 
rage and comfort from above, set themselves vigorously 
to work to rebuild the Abbey and Monastery, and as it 
is written, “the bricks are fallen down, but we will 
build with hewn stones ,” 8 so was it with the Abbey of 
Fountains : holy and faithful men of the neighbour¬ 
hood gave their assistance, and in a short time the new 
fabric rose more beautiful, and glorious than the former. 

This shameful proceeding gave the finishing stroke, 
as it were, to William’s case : an account of it was 
straightway sent to Rome, and though the Archbishop 
was in no way concerned in it , 9 we cannot be surprised 
that the Pope should suppose he was, and consequently 
that he was now determined to punish him with the 
greatest severity ; and for this purpose he endeavoured, 
but without success, to seize him . 1 

In the year 1147, which, according to the 
French and English reckoning of those times, 1147 ^ 
was still current, Easter falling on the elev¬ 
enth of April, but according to our present calcula¬ 
tion, in the beginning of 1148, Eugenius left Rome, 


7 “Parum quidem pecuniae sed plurimum damnationis.” 

B Isaiah ix. 10. 9 Gul. Neubrig, Lib. 1, c. xvii. 

1 John Hagust. ubi sup. ; see also Ep. 252, St. Bern. 
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and came into France for the purpose of presiding 
at a council of the Gallican and Anglican Bishops. 
The prelates of both countries were commanded to 
appear, and in the middle of Lent, Eugenius held 
the great Council of Rheims. 2 We may here men¬ 
tion a fact connected with this Council, which will 
illustrate the party spirit which was at that time 
existing in England, even between one Bishop, and 
another. Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
received the Pope’s command to attend the Council, 
and had accordingly asked, but could not obtain the 
king’s permission to go. Inasmuch however as he 
feared God more than the king, he started, and with 
very great difficulty arrived in France. For in order 
to prevent his departure, the king had ordered all the 
sea ports to be narrowly watched, and guarded* This 
was done at the suggestion of Henry, the Bishop of 
Winchester, who for some time previously to this had 
been on bad terms with the Archbishop. The origin 
of the ill will between them seems to have arisen from 
Henry’s disappointment at not having been promoted 
to the See of Canterbury, which, says the Canterbury 
historian, he fully expected. 3 They then had disputes 
concerning the rights and privileges of their respective 
offices and jurisdiction. The Archbishop accused Henry 
of abusing his power as Legate, and had petitioned 
[Pope Celestine to remove him from his office. 4 On 
the present occasion, Henry had so contrived, that if 
the Archbishop, left the country, he should be pro¬ 
scribed by the king, whereas if he did not attend the 

2 Gervasii Chronicon, p. 1363. 

* Gervasii Chronicon an. 1138. p. 1348. 

4 Vid. Gervasii Act. Pontif. Cantuar. p. 1665, et Step. Bir- 
chington vitae Archiep. Cantuar. Anglia Sacra, pars i. p. 7* 
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Council he would be suspended, if not deposed, for con¬ 
tempt of the Pope. Theobald however found means to 
embark, and in a small shattered bark reached, after 
great danger, the French shore, and made his appear¬ 
ance at the Council. The Pope received him with 
great joy and honour, and commended him for his 
zealous and fearless conduct. On his return from 
France, Stephen sentenced him to banishment: for 
which the whole kingdom was put under an interdict 
by command of the Pope . 5 There were present 
also at the Council those of the Clergy of York, 
who were opposed to William, together with Henry 
Murdach. They again layed their complaints before 
the Pope, and declared that William had not been 
canonically elected, or lawfully consecrated, but had 
been thrust in by the king’s authority, “ auctoritate 
regia intrusum.” Whereupon Alberic, Bishop of Os¬ 
tia, pronounced the sentence of the Pope in the follow¬ 
ing words , 6 “We decree by the authority of the Pope, 
that William, Archbishop of York, be deposed from 
the Pontificate, because Stephen, king of England, 
nominated him before the canonical election had taken 
place.” We may here remark, that here for the first 
time the legality of his consecration came into question, 
and the probable reason for its not being considered 
legal, was, the non consent of the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury, which was mentioned above. 

The See of York was now again vacant, and Euge- 
nius immediately addressed letters to the Bishop of 
Durham and the Chapter of York, commanding them 

* Vid. Chronica. W. Thorn, a. d. 1148. ap Twysden, p. 
1807* et Gervasius p. 1363. 

6 Gervasius ubi sup. 
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within forty days after the receipt of the letters, to 
elect in the room of William, a learned, discreet, and 
religious person. In obedience to this command, the 
superior clergy of the Cathedral and Diocese of York 
met on the eve of the festival of St. James the Apos¬ 
tle, in the Church of St. Martin, in the suburb of 
Richmond , 7 to choose a fit person to fill the vacant 
See ; after much deliberation the majority chose Hyla- 
rius, Bishop of Chichester ; the rest of the Chapter, 
Henry Murdach, Abbot of Fountains . 8 The issue of 
their meeting was reported to Eugenius, in the ensuing 
winter, when he confirmed the election of Henry Mur¬ 
dach, and consecrated him with his own hands at 
Treves, on the second Sunday in Advent, in the Octave 
of St. Andrew. Henry, now Archbishop, and duly in¬ 
vested with the Pallium, set out on his journey for 
England, little imagining the kind of reception that 
awaited him . 9 William had been dearly beloved by 
the common people of York, and, as we think, deserv¬ 
edly so, for his exceeding benevolence to them, and for 
the holiness of his life, and now they could ill endure 
the presence of one whom they knew had been one of 
the main instruments in getting him deposed. They 
were not likely to enter into questions about the legal¬ 
ity of his election ; all they knew or cared for was, that 
William had been a good Archbishop and friend to them, 
and now he was taken away from them, and, as they 
supposed, on unjust grounds, and another, one of his 
very enemies, sent to them, in his stead : this was more 


7 “ In suburbium de Richemund.” 

8 Gervasius ubi sup. John Hagust. p. 276. Dugdale. Monast. 
Angl. vol. v. p. 286. cart. num. xxxvii. 

• Godwin de Preesul. Angl. vol. ii. p. 250. fol. ed. 
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than they could endure, and so, swayed entirely by 
their feelings, they set themselves at once with all their 
might against the new Archbishop, and having laid 
their plans, they prevented his entrance into York. 
Stephen too was highly indignant at the treatment of 
his nephew, and by way of revenge required Henry 
to take some unusual oath, which he refused to do: 
consequently the king’s party was added to his oppo¬ 
nents. The citizens remained firm, and drove him 
from the city : and the greatest confusion now pre¬ 
vailed. The Archbishop anathematized the insurgents , 1 2 * 
and laid them under an interdict. The Cathedral 
was closed, the sacred rites discontinued, and the in¬ 
surrection spread through the whole province, but 
especially in the city, where things arrived at such 
a pitch, that an Archdeacon , 9 a friend of the Arch¬ 
bishop’s, was murdered. Meanwhile Henry retired to 
Ripon, where he remained for several years, during the 
whole of which time the disturbances at York never 
ceased. The king’s soldiers were continually perse¬ 
cuting those who had any share in William’s depo¬ 
sition . 5 Eustace, king Stephen’s son, hearing that 
the services of the Church were discontinued, appeared 
at York at the head of a body of troops, and com¬ 
manded the Clergy, in spite of the Archbishop’s anath¬ 
ema, to resume them, and perform them in the accus¬ 
tomed manner ; and he severely punished the people of 
Beverley for having received and afforded protection to 
the Archbishop. 

Thus, instead of the peaceful quiet and repose of 

1 John Hagust. p. 277. Godwin ubi sup. 

2 Godwin, p. 251. 

* John Hagust. p. 278. et Gul. Neub. lib. L c. xvii. 
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Fountains, Henry for the first three years of his Epis¬ 
copate met with nothing but difficulties and vexations. 
The displeasure of his sovereign, the perplexity and 
distraction of the few that still remained faithful to 
him, the hatred of his citizens, and the continual 
plottings and conspiracies of his adversaries, were 
but a sorry exchange for a life of prayer and contem¬ 
plation, for the round of holy services, and the society 
of those who were as his own children in love and af¬ 
fection for him. It seems however that he repined not 
at what he acknowledged to be the will of God, but 
remaining quietly at Ripon, he at length was recom¬ 
pensed for all his sufferings ; the malice of his enemies 
gave way before his prudence, his meekness overcame 
their fury, and even the indignation and opposition of 
the king was at length compelled to yield to his for¬ 
bearance and Christian patience. The circumstances 
we do not know : but so it was, strange as it may ap¬ 
pear, that in 1151, the king was reconciled to him, and 
he was at last received by the people of York, and en¬ 
throned with great splendour in the Cathedral on the 
Festival of the Conversion of St. Paul. 4 The following 
Easter he celebrated with Pope Eugenius at Rome. 
He governed his diocese with great zeal and strictness, 
and was himself a bright example of purity and holi¬ 
ness of life. The first thing we find him doing, was to 
restore at his own expense the privileges attached to 
certain dignities, freedoms and immunities, belonging 
to the Cathedral of York, 5 which William had sold to 
defray the expenses of his continual journeys to Rome. 6 

4 Dugdale ubi sup. Godwin ubi sup. John Hagust. p. 279. 

5 “ Privilegia dignitatum, libertatum, immunitatum." 

6 John Hagust. ubi. sup. 
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This is a blemish in William’s character, which we 
would only notice in such manner as it is becoming to 
speak of the imperfections of a Saint; we will not 
stop to dwell on it, but leaving the Archbishop Henry 
in the prudent and well ordered government of his 
diocese, we will return to William, now no longer 
surrounded with the pomp and splendour of the Epis¬ 
copate, but clothed in the humble garb of a penitent, 
and wholly taken up with sorrowing for the failings of 
his past life, and doubtless amongst them, for that 
which we have just mentioned. 


CHAPTER IV. 

St. William in penitence. 

We have now arrived at the most interesting, as 
well as the most edifying part of William’s history. 
Hitherto we have beheld him mixed up more or less 
with the world and with worldly ways ; living in 
king’s houses, and clothed in soft apparel, patronized 
by the rulers of the earth, but opposed by one of the 
chiefest of God’s Saints : himself meanwhile endea¬ 
vouring to retain the position to which he had been 
raised, kind indeed, and benevolent to the poor, court¬ 
eous, and possessed of many amiable qualities, but yet 
wanting in the chief characteristics which separate the 
Saint from the mere ordinary, and if we may so say, 
the every-day religious man. Believing nevertheless, as 
we do, that William was really innocent of the crimes 
brought against him, and that he was what the world 
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would call a good amiable man, still all will allow, that 
what we have as yet seen of his character is not of that 
standard and value as would warrant us in believing 
that he shared the assembly of those glorious beings 
whose memories are cherished by the Church with so 
much love and veneration. As yet he has not given 
any sign of his future destiny : making the very most 
of him as we may, still those wonderful, unearthly, 
and saint-like qualities, which in technical language 
are called “ heroic virtue,” and which the Church re¬ 
quires as an indispensable requisite, before she decides 
whether one departed is to be venerated as a Saint, 
and which, in greater or less degrees, has always shone 
forth in the Saints of Holy Church, has not yet been 
seen in William. How then, it may be asked, did 
he become fit to be inscribed in the Church’s Catalogue 
of Saints ? The answer to this question will best be 
given by continuing our account of him ; yet it may 
be briefly stated, that it was through the grace of peni¬ 
tence. He exchanged the golden mitre and the purple 
robe for the cowl and serge ; the bed of down, and 
tapestried chamber, for the pallet, and the dark and 
cold and lonely cell ; the sounds of joy and laughter, 
for the tears and groans of a broken and contrite heart. 
And thus, incomprehensible and visionary as it may 
seem to the mere man of sense, he prepared himself to 
be a meet recipient for that glorious crown that fadeth 
not away. 

After having spent some time in Sicily, William 
returned to England, and at once gave evident proof 
that his mind was made up as to his future course and 
mode of life. His uncle, the Bishop of Winchester, 
still the man of the world, and therefore heedless of 
the Pope’s decision respecting his nephew, received 
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him at Winchester, as though he were still Archbishop, 
with much pomp and splendour. He offered him one 
of his mansions, and commanded that all his own re¬ 
tainers and household should pay him the same defe¬ 
rence as before ; but William at once perceived the 
impropriety of such a course, and moreover, was both 
unfit and unwilling to receive such attentions. He 
rejected all the offers of his uncle, and instead of a palace 
and many servants, instead of luxury and comfort, he 
chose out as his abode some manor belonging to his 
uncle, near the monastery of Winchester, where he 
resided, though most of his time was spent in the 
society of the monks, in which he took the greatest 
delight. 7 Here his life was exemplary : not a murmur 
or complaint ever escaped his lips ; nor was he ever 
heard to speak against his enemies, and from those who 
did speak against them he would always turn away: 
diligent beyond the rest of his companions, he was 
constantly employed in study and reading, and yet was 
instant and persevering in prayer. In short, to quote 
the words of an old historian, “ he wished to do penance 
for his past sins, and to extinguish by the abundance 
of his tears, the avenging punishment of future fire.” 8 

“ And thus,” to quote again another old writer, 9 “ was 
he wholly changed into another man.” How much 
does this last short sentence imply ! How do the 
words “wholly changed” reveal to us the part of his 
history now under review !—“ changed into another 
man,” and this by the grace of penitence, by the prac¬ 
tice of true and heartfelt sorrow and contrition. The 

7 Vid. Wharton. Anglia Sacra, pars i. p. 300. et Harpsfeldii 
Hist. Eccl. Angl. p. 397. 

8 Bromton p. 1041. 9 John Hagust. p. 276. 
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worldly man may laugh at this ; he indeed, had he 
been William’s adviser, would have bade him lead 
a very different life ; he would have had him make 
the best of it; he would have said, “ eat, drink, and be 
merry.” But, William, frail and imperfect as he 
was, had not so learned Christ. He felt and acknow¬ 
ledged that his disgrace was not sent him for nought ; 
he received it as the furnace of affliction in which he 
was to be tried, and purified of all earthly dross and 
alloy, and receiving it as such, he could not but come 
forth from it an altered man. He had not read in vain 
of her who had sinned greatly, but who loved much, 
and therefore was forgiven ; of her whose tears be¬ 
dewed her Saviour’s feet, and washed away a load of 
guilt. Now would the Holy Hymns, in which he had 
so often joined, perhaps without much thought, when 
the Church in solemn festival assembles to honour her 
memory, come vividly before him, and as he knelt be¬ 
fore the altar of his God, would he pray that he might 
be cleansed as Mary Magdalene, and become a devoted 
follower of his Lord. And if in the severe and 
piercing examination of his past life, the thought per¬ 
chance should come across him, that he too had denied 
his Saviour, yet would he recall to mind that wondrous 
look upon the fallen Apostle, that never-to-be-forgotten 
look which availed to call him, unmindful of his prom¬ 
ises, and the deserter of his Lord, back to a faithful 
and devoted service, and made him fit to become the 
bearer of the keys of Heaven, the foundation of the 
Church, the shepherd of the sheep. Such thoughts as 
these, as they flashed before the contrite penitent, 
could not but kindle a cheering ray of hope that even 
yet he might become a true and faithful servant of the 
Cross, and so he fainted not; for five long years he 
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continued at the peaceful monastery, steadfast in the 
exercise of penance ; constant and unwearied in pray¬ 
ers, and fastings, and nightly vigils, in the holy round 
of fast and festival, and sacred seasons, hoping for 
nothing and desiring nothing, but the forgiveness of 
his past sins, and grace to serve his Lord faithfully for 
the future. And thus in him, as in the holy David 
and the blessed St. Peter, and in the loving St. Mary 
Magdalene, and in the robber on the Cross, and in the 
multitude of those who from the penitent have risen to 
the Saint, do we behold the merciful provisions of the 
Gospel in the exceeding grace of penitence. High 
and unspeakable as are the privileges and blessings in 
store both here and hereafter, for those who have never 
sullied by wilful sin the purity of their baptismal robe, 
those on whose foreheads the holy angels still behold 
the wondrous sign in all its infant brightness, far be¬ 
yond all comparison as is their condition while on 
earth, and glorious as will be their reward hereafter, 
yet we cannot too highly prize, or ever be too thankful 
for, the hope held out to penitents. The tears which 
gush from the really broken and contrite heart, unite 
in wonderful co-operation with the blood of the Holy 
Lamb, to wash, as we may say, once more the sinful 
soul ; and though we dare not presume on this precious 
means of grace, still the penitent may cheer himself as 
he passes on his mournful and rugged path, with the 
hope that if he but endure to the end, he may yet be 
permitted to join with the Church triumphant in then- 
hymns of everlasting praise, with those who have 
washed their robes in the blood of the Lamb, and have 
through much tribulation entered into the kingdom of 
God. That such was William’s blessedness, we shall 
give the grounds for believing by and bye. 
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But it is now time for us to leave the reflections 
"which William’s penitential life at Winchester sug¬ 
gested, and to pass on to the remainder of his history. 
It was in the latter end of the year 1148 that St. 
William entered upon his life of penitence. 

In the middle of 1153, into which year we 
must now introduce the reader, events took 
place which brought him forth from his solitude, to 
appear once more on the scene of active life. Within 
a few months of each other, Pope Eugenius, St. Ber¬ 
nard, and Henry Murdach, departed this life. 1 * 3 The 
latter died at Beverley, and was buried in the Ca¬ 
thedral at York ; in the words of one of the monks 
of Fountains, “ They loved each other mutually 
in their lives, and in death they were not divided ; 
leaders of the Lord’s flock, pillars of the house of God, 
lights of the world.” 4 * In the room of Eugenius, 
one of the Cardinals who had been an earnest sup¬ 
porter of William when his cause was heard at Rome, 
was elected Pope, under the title of Anastasius IY. 
As soon as the intelligence of the death of Eugenius 
and St. Bernard had reached England, William’s 
friends, considering that now that two of his chief 
opponents were no more, something might be done 
towards his restoration, urged upon him the duty of 
claiming his former position. 5 Yielding to their 
entreaties, he left Winchester, and went immedi¬ 
ately to Rome, where he presented himself before his 
former patron, Anastasius, not complaining, or finding 
fault with the sentence passed upon him, but humbly 

1 Eugenius July 8, St. Bernard August 20, Henry Murdach 

October 14.—John Hagust. p. 282. (his history ends here.) 
s Dugdale ubi sup. Cart. num. 41. 

3 Godwin, p. 231. Bromton. p. 1041. 
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imploring pity, and as we may suppose, requesting the 
Pope to take his case into consideration. While he 
was at Rome, messengers arrived from England, with 
the news of the death of the Archbishop of York. 4 
These same messengers conducted William back at 
once to York, where on his arrival, he found that he 
had been elected again, by the majority, and the most 
worthy part of the Chapter ; 5 immediately upon his re- 
election, he returned, according to one historian, 6 to 
Rome, where he was honourably received by Hugh, 
who had just been consecrated Bishop of Durham, in 
the room of William de St. Barbara, on the Vigil of St. 
Thomas (December 20), and who greatly advanced his 
cause before the Pope and Cardinals. This writer relates 
that William arrived in Rome on the third day after 
Hugh’s consecration. (Dec. 23) Another, and perhaps 
more trustworthy writer, 7 gives a different account, and 
says that the Bishop of Durham had left Rome before 
William’s second arrival there, and while his cause was 
still pending. But however this may be, it is certain 
that Anastasius still maintained his favourable opinion 
of William, and was rejoiced to find that he had again 
been elected by the Chapter. He confirmed most 
gladly their election, and presented William with the 
Pallium, which, as we have seen, he had never yet 
obtained. The Pope and Cardinals treated him with 
the greatest kindness, commiserating his old age and 
adverse circumstances ; 8 one Cardinal especially, of the 
name of Gregory, 9 described as “ a man of great ability 

4 Vid. Acta Ss. vita. S. Gul. Jun. viii. sec. 6. 28. 

4 Bromton. p. 1041. 6 Gervasius p. 1375. 

7 Gul. Neub. lib. ii. cap. xxvi. 8 “ Miserante canos.” 

9 As to who this Gregory was, vid. Acta ss. ubi sup. 
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and most profound acuteness,” investigated his case 
with much interest. And now, restored to his former 
high position, and receiving from the Holy Pontiff the fa¬ 
vour and protection of his blessing, William set out once 
more for England. He arrived at Winchester 1 on Holy 
Saturday (April 3,1154), where, having celebrated the 
Easter Festival, he pursued his journey (April 13, 
“ post Albas”) and hastened to reach his own city. 2 

His journey from Rome to England is remarkable 
for the effect he produced upon the inhabitants of the 
places through which he passed ; they were struck 
with the purity and heavenly character of his whole 
demeanour and conversation. The following anecdote, 
which is told of him when he arrived at Canterbury, 
will show that an opinion of his sanctity must have 
been growing up now for some time, and that it had 
spread far and wide, abroad as well as at home. In 
those days, when the blessed effects of penance and 
the discipline of the Church were acknowledged by all 
true Christians, men would be as it were on the look¬ 
out, to hear of or see those who had given themselves 
up to the practice of sincere repentance, as persons for 
whom the Lord had done great things, whom only to 
see was a great privilege, and a most sure means of 
self-improvement. Thus we may imagine the fame of 
William’s life at Winchester had reached the ears 
of all earnest and religious men, and they naturally 
longed to see him, not as it would be in these days, to 
criticise or ridicule, or to pronounce him a wild enthu¬ 
siast and fanatic, who knew not the spirit of the Gos¬ 
pel, but to gaze upon him with devotion and reverence, 

1 Bromton. p. 1041. Polydore Vergil lib. xii. p. 210. 

* Gervasius ubi sup. 
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if haply they might gain somewhat of his spirit, and 
receive from his holy lips words of comfort and encou¬ 
ragement. The world puts forward her heroes and men 
of science, her philosophers and politicians, and the chil¬ 
dren of the world, fall down before them, and pay them 
homage, and in like manner the Church has those 
amongst her children whose achievements surpass in 
measure infinite, those of hero or philosopher; those who 
have wrestled against the unseen world, and have come 
forth victorious ; those who have found out the science 
of the heart and conscience, who can order and regu¬ 
late the life of the hidden man, these are they, even 
the Saints in all ages, whom true believers long to see, 
in whose presence they joy to dwell, and with whom to 
hold communion after their earthly course is finished, 
is one of their greatest privileges and delights. This 
may serve to give importance to the otherwise ordinary 
story in question, that as Soon as William arrived at 
Canterbury, Roger, the Archdeacon, who had been ex¬ 
ceedingly desirous of seeing him, visited him, with 
feelings of the highest reverence and devotion, and on 
his taking his departure, William said, in the hear¬ 
ing of those who stood by, “ That man will be my 
successor,” which really came to pass. 3 

On leaving Canterbury, William, as we have already 
mentioned, passed a few days at Winchester, and thence 
proceeded straight to York, where he arrived on the 
Sunday before the Feast of the Ascension, May 8, 
1154. There, however, a new sort of opposition 
awaited him. His old enemies were by God’s grace 
indeed his friends ; they had opposed him in the days 
of his splendour, because a king had endeavoured to 


Stubbs, p. 1722. Bromton et. Gul. Neub. 
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force him upon the Church of Christ, and because he 
was identified with a secular party, headed by a worldly 
prelate, by whose means Theobald, the Primate of 
England, had become an exile. Now the scene had 
changed ; he had come back indeed with the rich 
robes which he had worn of old, but his heart and his 
treasure were now in heaven ; St. Bernard was there 
also ; but there remained on earth the other section of 
his opponents. None must be startled by their virulent 
and bitter hatred. The state of the higher secular 
clergy of the age was miserable ; an author of the 
time declares that the greater number of the bishops 
were mere military prelates ; one alone he mentions as 
a courageous asserter of the rights of the Church, the 
holy Bishop of Hereford. 4 This account will prepare 
us for the depravity of a portion of the Cathedral 
Clergy. The party in York who were still opposed to 
him, headed by Osbert, the Archdeacon, his old enemy, 
and by the Dean of the Cathedral, 5 endeavoured to 
prevent his entrance into the city, and appealed to 
the authorities of the Chapter against him. He pro¬ 
ceeded, however, notwithstanding this attempted op¬ 
position, and was received with much solemnity and 
very great rejoicings, both by the Clergy and people. 
His opponents then attempted to gain their point by 
applying to Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
at this time held the office of Legate, but their attempts 
proved fruitless. 

His entrance into York was marked by a very won¬ 
derful occurrence, 6 which tended in no small degree to 

4 Gesta Stephani ap Duchesne Hist. Norm. Script. 

5 Gul. Neub. ubi sup. 

• Bromton, p. 1041. Stubbs, p. 1722. Polydore Vergil, ubi sup. 
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exalt him in the eyes of the people, who were already 
devotedly attached to him. The whole city had come 
out to welcome the Archbishop, and as they returned, 
and William was preceding them, the impetuous multi¬ 
tude rushed headlong on to an old wooden bridge, 7 
built over the river Ouse, which runs by the city of 
York, and over which they had to cross to get back 
again into the city. William, at the head of the 
crowd, had passed over the bridge, but as the people 
were upon it, the piers gave way, from the immense 
pressure, and the mass of the people, which consisted 
of a great number of women and children, were carried 
away into the stream. Fearful must have been the 
sight; universal destruction seemed inevitable ; Wil¬ 
liam was soon aware of what had taken place ; he 
stopped, and turning himself towards the river, made 
the sign of the Cross over the drowning multitude, and 
bursting into tears, he prayed fervently that Almighty 
God would not permit so many lives to be cut off on 
his account. His prayers were heard, for not a single 
soul perished. 8 

William entered York amidst the most rapturous 
rejoicings of the people, and began at once to look 
into the affairs of his. diocese, which he governed 
with great moderation and mildness. One of the 
first things he did was to visit the Abbey of Foun¬ 
tains ; for he had promised at the command of the 
Pope, to make full restitution to the Abbey and its 
inmates for the injuries and losses they had received on 


7 Drake’s Antiq. of York, b. ii. ch. i. p. 418. 

8 A chapel was built upon this bridge, dedicated to St Wil- 
liam, and which was standing until the Reformation.— Drake, 
Book i. chap. vii. p. 235. 
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liis account,® and that he would take the place and its 
inhabitants under his especial pastoral superintendence, 
and would trdat them with the most paternal affection. 
Doubtless he would have performed his promise faith¬ 
fully, had time been allowed him. He went however 
to Fountains in great humility, and promised to make 
entire satisfaction to the brotherhood. He confirmed 
them in all the possessions with which his predecessors 
had endowed the Abbey, and having given to every 
one the kiss of peace, he returned for the last time to 
York, where, in a few days, he was removed suddenly 
from the world, and translated to regions of blissful 
peace and quiet. The account of his death is related 
with great simplicity by one of the old York chroni¬ 
clers, 1 as follows : “ Shortly afterwards the Holy Pre¬ 
late William prepared himself solemnly to celebrate the 
Feast of the Holy Trinity, that by the taking of the 
Heavenly Bread, he might offer himself as an accepta¬ 
ble service to the One God in Trinity (uni et trino 
Deo.) Having finished the mysteries of this great so¬ 
lemnity, he was suddenly seized with severe sickness : 
he returned to his palace, and gave orders that an 
abundant feast should be set before his guests. While 
they were feasting in great splendour, the Blessed 
Father retired to his chamber, and there foretold to his 
attendants by the spirit of prophecy the day of his de¬ 
cease. For eight days he continued worn out by a 
violent fever ; he permitted none but the hand of an 
heavenly physician to administer any remedies to him. 
On the ninth day of his illness, and the thirtieth from 
his arrival in York, on the 8th day of June, in the year 


9 Dugdale Monast. Angl. vol. v. p. 303. Cart. num. xlii. 
1 Stubbs, ubi sup. 
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1154, and the thirtieth year of King Stephen’s reign, 
having bade farewell to his brethren, he finished his 
earthly life in his palace at York, about to receive from 
the Lord an eternal mansion : he was buried in the 
Church of St. Peter ; in which place most salutiferous 
oil flowed from his remains, by which Almighty God 
was pleased to work through his merits many miracles 
on the sick.” 

This is indeed the death of the righteous, which all 
would envy. It must not however be concealed that a 
mystery hung over the deathbed of St. William. A 
report at the time prevailed in England that he died by 
poison, put into the sacred chalice by his inveterate en¬ 
emies. 2 The idea is most revolting, for though his 
gentle spirit passed away in peace, the notion that such 
wickedness should have been upon earth is very dread¬ 
ful. At this distance of time when we look upon the 
evidence dispassionately, the report seems on the whole 
to have been false ; but in the first burst of grief after 
his death, it was generally believed ; the mention of it 
even occurs in one of the hymns which were sung in 
his honour. This proves at all events the idea which 
men had of the terrible rancour and wickedness of his 
enemies in the chapter. Even some of those who at¬ 
tended on his death-bed, as will appear, believed it so 
far as judicially to accuse Osbert the Archdeacon. A 
contemporary writer, 3 however, of great credit, exam- 

* Hoveden, Script, post Bed. p. 490, says, “ post perception 
nem Eucharistiae infra ablutiones liquore lethali extinctus est” 
This would imply not that be was poisoned in receiving the 
Blood of the Lord in the Holy Eucharist, but that poison was 
put into the water with which the Priest rinses the Sacred 
Chalice, and which he drinks. 

3 William of Newbridge, Lib. 2. c. 26. 
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ined thoroughly the whole affair, and his conclusion was 
that the report was false. He represents it as a mere 
conjecture, which nevertheless the common people, ever 
prone to terrible stories, soon spread abroad as an un¬ 
doubted fact. Some time after St. William’s death, when 
the report still prevailed, the writer above mentioned 
examined with solemn adjurations an old monk of Rie- 
vaux, who had been on terms of great intimacy with 
the Canons of York, and also with the Archbishop him¬ 
self. He was at this time of a great age, suffering from 
severe sickness, and very near his end : he solemnly 
declared that it was a mere false report, for that he was 
present himself at the celebration of the Holy Eucha¬ 
rist, and that it was quite impossible that any enemy 
could have had the opportunity of committing such a 
deed. He also declared that it was untrue that St. 
William, when his attendants supposed he had been 
poisoned, refused to take an antidote, 4 for he knew well 
from divine authority that God was not to be tempted. 
The same writer asserts that he heard one Symphoria- 
nus, a Cleric, who was St. William’s constant com¬ 
panion, and who had waited on him with the greatest 
devotion during his illness, declare that at the persua¬ 
sion of his friends, St. William took an antidote, and 
also that the chief reason why they supposed he had 
been poisoned was, that his teeth which were naturally 
very white, turned quite black during his last moments, 
but that the physicians laughed at such a notion, as it 
frequently happened with dying persons that their teeth 
turned black at the last. The only thing which weak¬ 
ens William of Newbridge’s testimony is that there is a 

4 That he did refuse it is asserted by Alberic,—Historiens 
de France, vol. 13. p. 698. 
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letter from John of Salisbury 5 to Pope Alexander HL, 
respecting the trial of Osbert the Archdeacon, for the 
murder of St. William, in which this same Symphoria- 
nus appears as the accuser. Osbert claiming to be tried 
in an ecclesiastical instead of a civil court, King Ste¬ 
phen refused to allow it. The case was delayed to the 
reign of Henry H., who with difficulty consented. On 
the day of the trial, as far as can be made out, Osbert 
failed to establish his innocence by compurgation, the 
ordinary mode of Inquest, that is, he could not muster 
a sufficient number of men to swear that they believed 
him innocent; on which he appealed to Home. What 
became of the cause we have not been able to discover, 
though perhaps some unpublished records may some I 
day throw light upon it. On the point in question, 
however, it may be observed, that this account of 
Symphorianus does not contradict the facts which 
William of Newbridge professes to have heard from 
him ; it only proves that he drew a different conclusion 
from them. This agains strengthens William’s testi¬ 
mony, for it shows that he took his premises from a 
person who was biassed the other way. On the whole, 
his unprejudiced opinion inclines us strongly to believe 
that the horrible crime existed only in imagination. | 


5 V. Joann. Sarisb. Ep. 108, 110, 111, 122. inter Ep. Paps 
Silvest. ii. 
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CHAPTER V. 

St. William in the Calendar . 

William’s death was deeply felt by the people of York. 
From first to last, in his prosperity and in his adver¬ 
sity, as Treasurer, as an exile from them, as their 
Bishop he had always been greatly beloved. He 
had been to them a father indeed, and sorely felt was 
their bereavement of one whom they fondly hoped 
might have been spared to them yet many years. The 
miraculous preservation of the people on his entrance 
into York, had produced amongst them a feeling of the 
deepest veneration, in addition to their pre-existing af¬ 
fection for him : they could not but feel that a super¬ 
natural power was with one whom they looked upon as 
the divine instrument of so wonderful a deliverance, 
and as time went on their devotion to him increased. 
The father to his son, the grandfather to his grandson, 
would tell the praises of their good Archbishop, and 
thus through the succeeding generation was he already 
really though not formally or ecclesiastically hon¬ 
oured as one who was sharing the company of the 
Saints in rest. At length in the year 1223, 
seventy years after his death, his fame had be- ^ 23 . 
come so great from the 6 miracles which were 
wrought at his tomb, that the Dean and Chapter of 
York petitioned Honorius HI., who was then Pope, 7 

• Drake’s Antiq. of York, B. ii. ch. iL p. 481. 

’ Breviarium Ebor. 1493. In fest Trans S. GuL Lectio 1. 
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that he might be canonized and honoured with the rest 
of the Saints of the Church. Witnesses were sent to 
Rome to be examined concerning the miracles, and as 
an instance of the great care which is taken by the 
Church in the process of canonization, we may remark 
that the accounts of the first set of witnesses were not 
considered sufficient, 8 and the Clergy of York were 
commanded to send fresh witnesses, and to make a 
second examination concerning the alleged miracles. 
How very solemn and awful a matter the Church con¬ 
siders the act of canonization to be, will appear from 
the Bull of Pope Honorius, from which we take the 
following extract. After a kind of general introduc¬ 
tion it runs as follows : 9 

“ Our venerable brother the Archbishop, and our 
beloved children the JDean and Chapter of York, having 
petitioned in season and out of season that we should 
ascribe in the Catalogue of Saints in the Church Mili¬ 
tant, William of sacred memory, whom we doubt not is 
greatly honoured by the Lord in the Church Triumph¬ 
ant, 1 inasmuch as it hath appeared by the testimony of 
many credible persons, that so greatly did the grace of 
his merits shine forth, that the Lord vouchsafed to 
work many miracles through him, and after his decease 
granted that many more should be wrought through his 
remains ; yet, although we believe the above testimo¬ 
nies, and by no means discredit the truth of his daily 

8 Benedict XIV. De Canoniz. Lib. ii. c. 49; also Raynaldi 
contin. ad Baron, an. 1223. Bull. Magn. an. 1222. Ep. 62. 

9 Bullarium Magnum Horn. a. d. 1226. 

1 Drake B. ii. ch. i. 419, mentions one Stephen Mauley, 
Archdeacon of Cleveland, as being instrumental in the canon¬ 
ization, but he is incorrect in the name of the Pope, whom 
he says was Nicholas, as also does the Rev. Alban Butler. 
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increasing celebrity, and would willingly grant the 
prayer of our petitioners, still forasmuch as in so sacred 
and divine a work, we could not proceed without much 
serious consideration, we have caused a diligent ex¬ 
amination to be made several times by appointed per¬ 
sons, both into the life and also into the miracles of the 
above named Saint: for although in proof of the exist¬ 
ence of sanctity, the perfection of charity is sufficient, 
yet for its public manifestation the declaration “ exhibi¬ 
tion of miracles must be required, and this because, some 
do their good works before men to be seen of them, and 
because the devil transforming himself into an Angel of 
light is continually deceiving men. Wherefore when the 
above mentioned examiners having conferred continually 
with credible witnesses on these points, and having ex¬ 
amined them in the appointed manner, did fully, clearly, 
and faithfully relate unto us the course of this Saint’s 
most holy life, and also the many and great miracles by 
which the Lord after his decease caused him to be cele¬ 
brated ; we, carefully considering that such a light 
was not to be hid under a bushel, but to be set upon a 
candlestick, since besides other miracles (which it would 
be too long to enumerate severally) his tomb was en¬ 
riched with abundant oil, 2 with which many sick were 
anointed and healed of their infirmities ; and also, 
(which we must not pass over in silence), he had raised 
three persons from the dead, had given sight to five 
blind, one of whom having been conquered in a single 
combat, and condemned to lose his sight, 5 came to the 
tomb of the Saint and called upon him, and earnestly 
besought that his sight might be restored unto him, of 

* “ Olei ubertate pinguescat.” 

8 “ In duello devictus et damnatus.” 
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which he knew he had been unjustly deprived,—we, in 
the presence and with the consent of our brethren, and 
other Prelates who were present at our Council, have 
ascribed, or rather commanded him to be ascribed in 
the Catalogue of Holy Confessors, decreeing that his 
Festival be yearly celebrated on the anniversary of his 
death. 

“ Wherefore that ye may prove yourselves grateful 
for such favour, as is fit, we exhort and warn you all, 
commanding you seriously by our Apostolic decrees, 
that ye keep the Festival and memory of this Saint 
with due veneration, and that ye ask for his prayers in 
faith to the Lord of Hosts, for yourselves, and other 
the faithful in Christ. We also confiding in the grace 
of God, and in the merits of the above named Saint, do 
mercifully grant unto all who shall devoutly assemble 
on his Festival in the Church of York, a relaxation for 
fifty days of the penance which may be imposed upon 
them. 

Dated at the Later an , on the \%th of March, in 
the tenth year of our Pontificate, a. d. 1226.” 

Thus was St. William, after many trials and great 
reverses, at length solemnly inscribed in the Church’s 
Calendar : and if it be asked how one, against whom 
so great a Saint as St. Bernard was opposed as a most 
determined enemy, was fit to be canonized and hon¬ 
oured by the faithful in Christ, we cannot do better 
than quote the words of Pope Benedict the fourteenth 
in answer to this question. 4 Having, in treating of the 
causes which may stand in the way of a person’s repu- 

4 De Canoniz. Lib. i.; cap. 41. sec. 13. “ De his quoe fama 
sanctitatis obstare possunt.” 
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tation of sanctity, brought forward by way of illustra¬ 
tion the case of St. William, and having given shortly 
the account of his deposition, and restoration to the see 
of York, Pope Benedict continues in the following 
words : “ Wherefore if the above mentioned letters of 
St. Bernard could not prevent his (St. William’s) can¬ 
onization, which neither prevented that of the writer, 
seeing he had favoured that which he considered to be a 
most righteous cause, deceived by the false insinuation 
of those, of the truth of whose opinion he had not the 
slightest doubt: on which account too he did not hes¬ 
itate to affirm in his letters, that he had sometimes been 
deceived by the accounts of those in power :—it ap¬ 
pears that we may conclude concerning the point in 
question, that it neither does, nor ought to stand in the 
way of any person’s sanctity, if charges are laid against 
him by any, (however important) writer or historian, 
so often as these charges shall be removed by a legiti¬ 
mate judge, by a formal sentence, or by that which is 
equivalent to such a sentence.” 

And thus we cannot be charged with presumption if 
we follow Pope Benedict, and say that as far as regards 
the charge of simony or any other great crimes, we 
must think St. Bernard was misinformed respecting St. 
William. As to the character of the latter, before his 
life of penitence at Winchester, we have said already 
that there were many points in it which were far from 
being consistent with one who was hereafter to adorn 
the Church’s Calendar : but we may surely believe 
that whatever was earthly and of base alloy, was puri¬ 
fied and cleansed by those contrite and heartfelt tears 5 
which he shed as a penitent during his retreat at Win- 

5 Vid. Bromton. 
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cheater, and his history cannot fail to teach us thi« 
great lesson, that true penitence is as it were a plank to 
the shipwrecked soul, to which if it do but cling in 
calm and steady faith, it may yet after much tribula¬ 
tion through many a storm and tempest, reach the 
haven of the heavenly land, and be permitted to dwell 
with those whose course had been through life free 
from the shoals and quicksands of wilful sin. 

Our narrative now passes into the year 1283. 

A custom had prevailed in the Church even be- 
fore the time of Constantine, (and after him it 
was much more common) of translating the remains of 
those whom the Church honoured as Saints from the 
original place in which they had been buried, to some 
more important and conspicuous spot. 6 After the can¬ 
onization of St. William, when miracles still continued 
to be wrought at his tomb, a great desire prevailed 
from time to time amongst the Clergy of York, to re¬ 
move his remains, which at present were buried under 
a very plain, unsightly tomb, to some more prominent 
place in the Cathedral, and to build over them a shrine 7 
which in its costliness and magnificence might in some 
degree correspond with the celebrity and glory of the 
Saint. It was not however until 1283 that this desire 

* In Constantine’s time the bodies of St. Andrew and St. 
Timothy were translated. Vid. Carmen xi. Paulini in Nat S. 
Felix, Muratori Anecd. tom. 1. also, Du Fresne Constant 
Christ, lib. iv. c. 5. also, Benedict xiv. De Canoniz. Lib. iv. c. 
xxii. et seq. “de Translations Corporum .” 

7 This shrine was demolished at the Reformation. Drake in 
1723 examined the spot which tradition said was the place of 
the Saint's grave : for the particulars of this examination, which 
seems to have been made with more of an antiquarian than de¬ 
votional spirit, see his Antiquities of York, b. ii. ch. i. p. 420. 
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was carried into effect. William Wykwane was then 
Archbishop of York : 8 he had been elected in the sum¬ 
mer of 1279, and consecrated on the nineteenth of Sep¬ 
tember that same year, by Pope Nicholas HI. at Rome. 
He, together with one Antony de Bek, the Bishop elect 
of Durham, were the chief promoters of the Transla¬ 
tion, the whole expenses of which were defrayed solely 
by the latter. 9 Antony was not yet consecrated, and 
considering that greater solemnity would be added to 
his consecration if it could be performed on the same 
day as the Translation, and hoping thereby to connect 
himself more closely with St. William, it was arranged 
that both ceremonies should take place on the 9th of 
January. It was determined that the occasion should 
be marked by the greatest splendour and magnificence, 
and for this purpose, King Edward I. and his Queen 
Eleanor, together with all the Nobility and Chief Offi¬ 
cers, ecclesiastical as well as civil, of the whole of Eng¬ 
land were invited to assist at the solemnity. Clergy 
from all parts were summoned, and eleven Bishops 
were present on the occasion. It was much feared that 
the King and Queen would not be able to attend, 
partly on account of the severity of the weather, but 
chiefly because the King and his Barons were especially 
occupied with the settling and disposing of Wales, 
which country had just been conquered. The King 
however was most anxious to be present, and an acci¬ 
dent which happened to him a short time before his 
departure for York, increased his anxiety and made 
him quite determined to go there : “ It happened,” (we 


8 Stubbs, p. 1727. 

9 Vid. Brev. Ebor, 1493. Lectiones in Fest. Transl. S. Gul. 
Ebor. Archiep. 
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quote the words of the Lection used in the Office for 
the Festival of the Translation) “ it happened that on 
a certain day he was mounting a steep place, and when 
he arrived on the summit, he fell down from an im¬ 
mense height, so that it was thought by his attendants, 
who were naturally amazed at what had happened, that 
his whole body must have been dashed to pieces. The 
King however rose up immediately, not in the least in¬ 
jured, and gave thanks to Almighty God and St. Wil¬ 
liam, imputing his fall to the enemy of mankind, and 
his preservation to the merits of the glorious Confessor 
he had determined to honour. From that day so great 
a desire possessed him to honour St. William, that he 
set out quickly for York, and hastened in rapid jour- 
nies to reach the city.” 

It was now within two days of the time fixed for the 
Translation, and on the eve of the eighth of January, 
the Archbishop and Antony de Bek, attended by the 
Dean and Canons of the Cathedral, entered the Church 
in silence and late at night, to make preparations for 
the opening of the tomb ; having chanted Litanies 
and poured forth many prayers for help and assist¬ 
ance, they prostrated themselves in much humility 
before the tomb, and after continuing some time 
in prayer, they commenced their work. Having re¬ 
moved a large stone which was placed upon the cof¬ 
fin, they found the body of the holy Bishop habited in 
the sacred vestments in which he had been buried. 
These were found to be, both by sight and touch, cov¬ 
ered with oil which had exuded from his sacred re¬ 
mains. 1 Removing the Patten and Chalice which had 

1 Vid. S. Basil Horn, in S. Julittam Martyrem. t. 2. p. 35. S. 
Greg. Turon Lib. i. c. 30. De gloria Martyrum. 
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been placed next to the body in the tomb, the Arch¬ 
bishop and Antony de Bek, with others who were 
considered from their character fit for so sacred a work, 
beginning at the head, collected and rolled up the 
sacred relics with due reverence and devotion, and 
placed them in a small chest. They then carried it 
most devoutly on their shoulders to a secret place in 
the Cathedral, which they sealed, and leaving a guard 
there, they departed in silence. The next morning 
when it was quite light, they returned, and unlocked 
the chest, and having taken out the holy relics, hand¬ 
ling them with the most minute reverence, they sepa¬ 
rated them from the ecclesiastical vestments, which 
they put by themselves, but the vestments belonging to 
the body itself, together with it they placed in a chest 
prepared with great care for the purpose. This they 
sealed and guarded. All was now ready for the com¬ 
pletion of the Translation. Before however the hour 
for the ceremony had arrived, a remarkable event took 
place, which we will relate in the words of the Lection 
read on this Festival, and which is the fifth in order. 2 
“ On the following day, while the matins were being 
solemnly chanted for the Translation of St. William’s 
remains, in order that the solemnity might be rendered 
more remarkable, Almighty God magnified His Saint 
by a wonderful miracle. For as certain of the Canons’ 
servants who had come with their masters into the 
Cathedral were sleeping in the Choir, one of them 
bad reclined his head on the foot of the pulpit from 
which the Gospel was wont to be read, and behold, 
during the reading of the third Lection, one of the 
columns of no small weight chanced to give way, and 

s Brev. Ebor. ubi sup. 
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fell upon him, so that his head lay pressed down be¬ 
tween the fallen pillar and the foot of the pulpit. 
When those who were present saw it, they ran to raise 
up the stone, supposing that his head was irremediably 
shattered. But he rose up, felt no injury, and loosing 
a band which was tied round his head, he found that it 
had been pierced through on either side by the upper 
and the lower stone, and was bitten through as it were 
with teeth, so that it was the more manifest to all that 
beheld it, that it was the work of Providence that when 
the band which enclosed his head had been so broken, 
he himself should have escaped unhurt. The servant 
gave thanks to Almighty God and St. William for his 
preservation, believing, and not without reason, that 
through his merits he had escaped so great a danger.” 

On the morning of the ninth of January, the Cathe¬ 
dral was filled with those who had thronged from all 
parts to be present at the Festival. The king and 
queen, and a very large attendance of lords and barons, 
together with the eleven Bishops and their clergy, in¬ 
creased the splendour and magnificence of the scene. 
The sermon having been preached by the Archbishop, 
the king himself and all the Bishops present, carried 
the chest which contained the sacred relics round 
part of the choir, with the greatest reverence and de¬ 
votion, and thus the body of William was with great 
rejoicing and due solemnity translated from an obscure 
into a lofty place, from the common burying-ground 
into the choir. 3 As soon as the Office for the Transla¬ 
tion was finished, the Archbishop solemnly conse¬ 
crated Antony de Bek, Bishop of Durham, and thus 
ended the solemnities which doubtless for many gene- 

* “ Ab imo in altum, a communi loco, in Chorum.” 
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rations were remembered as some of the most remark¬ 
able that had ever taken place in York. 

Many miracles took place after the Translation, the 
most remarkable of which were told to the Clergy, and 
recorded, the account of them forming the remainder 
of the Lessons read on the Festival of the Transla¬ 
tion. This was appointed to be kept yearly on the 
first Sunday after the Epiphany, St. William’s day 
being celebrated on the 8th of June, the day on which 
he died. We cannot perhaps close our narratwe in a 
better way than presenting the reader with the Collect 
which is used on the Festival of the Translation, and 
which clearly shows the thoughts and spirit which the 
Church wished should accompany such ceremonies, 
and which they were intended to produce in the minds 
of sincere and pious worshippers. 

Almi ghty and merciful God, who hast shown the 
body of William, thy glorious Confessor and Bishop, 
which was buried in the depth of the earth, to be 
worthy of exaltation ; grant that we celebrating his 
Translation, may be translated from this valley of 
misery to Thy heavenly kingdom, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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On the question of precedence between the Sees 
of Canterbury and York . 

One of the ancient chroniclers 1 relates that Theobald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, would not giv§ his con¬ 
sent to St. William’s election ; but it does not appear 
whether this was owing to the circumstances of the 
election, or, which is the most likely, to the old feelings 
of jealousy, which had for so long a time existed be¬ 
tween the two metropolitan sees of England. Though 
it would be beside our purpose to enter into the 
respective merits of the two sees, and to determine 
which was right and which was wrong, yet it may 
not be uninteresting to the reader to be put in pos¬ 
session of the state of the quarrel, as far as it had pro¬ 
ceeded, up to the time of our narrative, which we will 
now do, having reserved it for a note. The old consti¬ 
tution, ordained by Gregory the Great, in the time of 
Paulinus, the first Archbishop of York, was, that the 
two sees should be counted of equal dignity, but that 
whichever Primate had been consecrated first, should 
take precedence of the other, preside at councils, &c., 
and in the case of the death of one, the survivor 

1 Gervasii act. Pontif. Cantuar. ap. Twysden, p. 1665. 
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should consecrate the successor, and in the interim, 
should exercise all the archiepiscopal functions within 
the province of the defunct. As instances of this, 
Honorius, fifth Archbishop of Canterbury, 2 was conse¬ 
crated by Paulinus, Archbishop of York ; and after¬ 
wards, Bosa, fourth primate of that see, was conse¬ 
crated by Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury. This 
constitution of Pope Gregory continued until the time 
of the conquest, but when Lanfranc was appointed to 
the vacant see of Canterbury, by the Conqueror, and 
Thomas, a canon of Bayeux, to that of York, a contest 
for the supremacy arose between them, which lasted 
with unwearied vehemence between several of their 
successors^ Lanfranc demanded of Thomas, as his un¬ 
doubted and long-established right, profession of obe¬ 
dience. This, Thomas would by no means be induced 
to pay, upon which both Archbishops set out to Rome, 
to plead each one his cause before the Pontiff. The 
Pope referred them to a council of all the Bishops and 
Abbots of England, and upon their return, the subject 
was first discussed during the Easter Festival, before 
the king, in the royal chapel at Winchester, and after¬ 
wards at Windsor, 3 where, at a council held during 
Whitsuntide (1072), it was finally determined in the 
presence of the Legate of the Apostolic see, the 
king and queen, and of all the Bishops and Abbots of 
the kingdom :— 

1. That the Church of York ought to be subject to 
that of Canterbury ; and the Archbishop of York to 
pay obedience to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in all 


* Stubbs Act. Pontif. Ebor. ap. Twysden, p. 1687* 
3 Wilkins Concilia, vol. i. p. 324. 
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things pertaining to Christian religion, as primate of 
all Britain. 

2. That if the Archbishop of Canterbury called a 
Council wheresoever he pleased, the Archbishop of 
York with his suffragans ought to be present, and give 
obedience to what should be determined. 

And 3. That the Archbishop of York ought to make 
profession of canonical obedience under an oath to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The oath however was dispensed with in the case of 
Thomas, through favour of the king ; to the above de¬ 
terminations Thomas submitted, and affixed his signa¬ 
ture : it is said that they were carried owing to the 
king’s partiality for Lanfranc, and that Thomas was 
under great disadvantages in arguing against his oppo¬ 
nent, from not having the ancient charters and privi¬ 
leges of the see of York to refer to, for these had been 
destroyed in a fire just before his promotion to the see. 
Notwithstanding the decision of the Council of Wind¬ 
sor, the three succeeding Archbishops of York, Gerard, 
Thomas II., and Thurstan, refused to pay obedience 
to the Primate of Canterbury ; the two former yielded 
reluctantly after a time, but Thurstan stood out as 
long as he held the see, and never would consent to 
pay the required profession ; on the contrary, he felt 
so strongly about the matter, that he went to Rome and 
pleaded the cause of his see with such success before 
the Pope, that the Church of York again raised her 
head to an equality with her sister of Canterbury, and 
received back her ancient privileges. Honorius II. 
granted a Bull of exemption to Thurstan 4 and his suc- 

4 Wilkins ubi sup. p. 407. Eadmer Hist. Nov. lib. iv. See 
also Drake’s Antiq. of York, B. ii. ch. i. p. 403, 413—417, and 
ch. iii. 
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cessors, by which he confirmed to the see of York its 
ancient dignity, and prohibited the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury from exacting any profession of obedience 
from the see of York, or York from requiring the like 
from Canterbury ; he also confirmed the constitution of 
Gregory which we have mentioned above, and decreed 
that if the Archbishop of Canterbury would not gratis, 
and without exaction of obedience, consecrate the elect 
Archbishop of York, that then the said elect should be 
consecrated by his own suffragans, or else by the Ro¬ 
man Pontiff himself. 

We may here observe that the confirmation of the 
election of a Bishop, by which is meant the approbation 
of his nomination, was in the early ages of the Church the 
right of the Metropolitan and his Suffragans. 5 After¬ 
wards the right of approving and determining whether 
elections were canonical or not belonged to the Metro¬ 
politan only. This continued so for thirteen centuries, 
and the Decretals of Gregory IX., a. d. 1227, speak of 
it as the common law of the Church. Afterwards by 
the reservation of particular cases for the decision of 
the Apostolic See, 6 the old customs of canonical election 
were to a certain degree abolished, and the Metropoli¬ 
tan’s right of confirming the elections of Bishops was 
taken away from him and reserved for the Pope : 7 the 
reason for this being that when the right of nominating 
and appointing Bishops belonged to the Pope alone, it 
seemed unfit that this nomination should be confirmed 
by one who was under his authority. All these altera- 

5 Vid. Concil. Nicen. Can. iv. 

6 Van Espen. vol. i. De Confirm. Episcop . Ferrarius BibL 
Prompt. Art . Confirmatio. 

7 Thomassin. P. 11. L. ii. c. 29, 30. 
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tions were after the time of the foregoing history, yet it 
seems probable that though not regularly sanctioned by 
a decree of the Church, new rules and customs were 
being gradually introduced with respect to the relative 
authority of the Pope and particular Metropolitans. 
Whether in the case of William, the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester, used his Legatine authority beyond its just 
limits, or whether the Archbishop’s consent was ac¬ 
tually necessary, or how far so, we need not here 
enquire. 


APPENDIX II. 

On the Pallium . 

It may be interesting to the reader to give a short 
account of the Pallium, of which we have heard in the 
foregoing history, and of the privileges annexed to its 
possession. 

The Pallium is a part of the Pontifical dress worn 
only by the Pope, Archbishops, and Patriarchs. 8 It 
is a white woollen band of about three fingers 
breadth, made round, and worn over the shoulders, 
crossed in front, with one end of it hanging down over 
the breast, the other behind : it is ornamented with 
purple crosses, and fastened by three golden needles, or 
pins : It is made of the wool of perfectly white sheep, 
which are yearly on the festival of St. Agnes offered 
and blessed at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist, in 

8 Bona de Reb. Liturg. i. 24. 
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the Church dedicated to her in the Nomentan Way in 
Rome. The sheep are received by two Canons of the 
Church of St. John Later an, who deliver them into 
the charge of the Subdeacons of the Apostolic Col¬ 
lege, and they then are kept and fed by them until 
the time for shearing them arrives. The Palliums 
are always made of this wool, and when made, they 
are brought to the Church of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and are placed upon the Altar over their tomb, on 
the eve of their Festival, and are there left the whole 
night, and on the following day are delivered to the Sub¬ 
deacons whose office it is to take charge of them. The 
Pope alone, always wears the Pallium, and wherever 
he officiates, to signify his supreme authority over all 
other particular Churches. Archbishops and Patri¬ 
archs receive it from him, and cannot wear it except in 
their own Churches, and only on certain great festivals, 
when they celebrate the Mass. This St. Gregory the 
Great declares to have been of very ancient origin. 9 

An Archbishop, although he be consecrated as 
Bishop and have taken possession, cannot, before he 
has petitioned for and received the Pallium, 1 either call 
himself Archbishop, or perform such acts as belong to 
the “ Greater Jurisdiction,” those, namely, which he 
exercises not as a Bishop, but as Archbishop, such as 
to summon a Council, or to visit his Province, &c. &c. 
He can however when his election has been confirmed, 
and before he receives the Pallium, depute his functions 
in the matter of ordaining Bishops, to his Suffragans, 
who may lawfully exercise them by his command. If 
however an Archbishop, before he receives the Pal- 

9 Lib. ii. Ep. 54. 

1 Ferrarius Bibl. Prompt, in art. Pallium. 
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Xjum, perform those offices which result immediately 
from the possession of it, such as for instance those 
relating to orders, and to the Chrism, &c. &c., the acts 
themselves are valid, but the Archbishop offends 
against the Canons and Laws of the Church. 

The days on which Archbishops and Patriarchs may 
wear the Pallium, are, Nativitas Domini, Fest. St. 
Joannis, St. Stephani, Circumcisio, Epiphania, Dom. 
Palmarum, Coena Domini, Sab. Sanctum, Tres dies 
Resurrectionis, Ascens. Domini, Tres dies Pentecostes, 
Fest. S. Joannis Bapt., et omn. Apostolorum, Quatuor 
Fest. B. M. V., S. Michaelis, Omnium SS., Dies Dedi- 
cationis Ecclesiae, Consecrationis Episcoporum, Ordi- 
nationis Clericorum, Dies Anniversarius Ipsius Pal- 
liati, atque Festivitates principales suae Cathedralis 
Ecclesiae. 




NOTES. 


p. 17. Baronius relates St. William’s case at length. His 
first account is, that St. William was fully guilty of the charges 
brought against him ; and then he retracts, and says nearly the 
same thing as Pope Benedict, that St. Bernard was mistaken, 
having been misinformed, &c. Pagi Critica in Baron, is very 
decided in favour of St. William; and Pope Benedict XIV. 
says, “ Anastasius IV. S. P. in sedem suam Ebor: restituit Wil- 
lielmum et ad eum Pallium misit, comperta ejus innocentia ut 
Pagius narrat. tom. ii. breviarii Rom. Pontif. in vita prsedict. 
An ask IV. Luc. II. et Eugenius III. We may here observe 
that neither Baronius, Pagi, nor Pope Benedict, are correct 
in their details of the history. 

p. 42. In the “ Annales Wintoniensis Ecclesiae; auctore 
Monacho Winton. in Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, pars i. p. 300, 
there is the following notice of St. William’s exile, and of his 
life at Winchester. 

a. d. 1147. Exulatus est Archiepiscopus Ebor. Willielmus 
ab Archiepiscopatu suo; Henricus autam Wintoniensis Episco- 
pus propter sanctitatem ejus, et quia eum ordinaverat et conse- 
craverat, honorifice eum in domum suam suscepit cum suis, et 
necessaria sicut sibi et suis invenit. Ille autem, quantum potuit, 
et quantum passus est Henricus Episcopus, cum Monachis 
Wintoniensibus fuit, et illorum sanctitatem tanquam Angelorum 
dilexit, comedens et bibens cum illis, et in Dormitorio illorum 
dormiens. 

a. d. 1154. Wms. Archiepiscop. Ebor. pacificatus suis, me- 
diante Episcopo Henrico, cum reversus esset de exilio, veneno 
extinctus est, ut fertur ab Archidiacono suo, misso veneno in 
calice suo. 

p. 42. The only mention that is made of St. William’s peni¬ 
tence is by John of Hexham, and Bromton; on whose short 
account we have ventured to ground and draw out this part of his 
history. 

p. 55. Vid. Benedict XIV. de Canoniz. lib. i. cap. 39. “ De 
differentiis inter Beatificationem et Canonizationem.” St. 
William probably was honoured as Beatus in the Diocese of 
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York, soon after his death. His Canonization was binding on 
the whole Church, as Pope Benedict mentions. He says that 
although the Bulls were made out to special persons, this did 
not prevent the Canonization extending through the whole 
Church. 

p. 56. Pope Benedict lib. ii. cap. 49. “ De Testium ex¬ 

amine.’* “ Item, quid erit dicendum in hypothesi in qua testes 
prsedicto modo deposuissent, hoc est, modo confuso et non ex- 
planato? Erit ne locus repetitioni? Repetitio profecto haec 
olim erat in usu. S. P. Honorius III. visa relatione judicum, 
quibus inquisitionem demandaverat in citata causa Canoniza- 
tionis S. Gullielmi. Arch, sic eis rescripsit uti legitur apud 
Raynaldum ad an. 1224 § 47. “ Ut igitur quod in hoc negligen- 
ter omissum est, per subsequentem diligentiam emendetur; 
discretioni vestrse per Apostolica scripta mandamus, quatenus 
vel dicta testium receptornm sub vestris sigillis per fideles nun- 
tios ad nostram praesentiam, destinetis, vel inquisitionem so- 
lemnem iterum facientes, nobis plane ac plenarie, quae singuli 
testes deposuerint rescribatis.” 

p. 57* Pope Benedict XIV. de Canoniz. lib. iv. pars 1, has 
a long chapter (xxxi). “ De liquoribus aliquando manantibus e 
Corporibus, Reliquiis, et Sepulcris Sanctorum/* He quotes 
§ 19, St. Basil. Horn, in Julittam Martyrem (t. 2. p. 35) “ aquam 
laudibus extollit ex ejus sepulcro man ante m ;** also, “ S. Greg. 
Turon. lib. i. cap. 30. De Gloria Martyrum. testatur suo tem- 
pore.profluvium mannae salutaris, e sepulcro S. Joanni’s Evang. 
dimanasse. Et eodem lib. cap. 31. narrat mirabile mannae et 
olei profluvium e sepulcro S. Andreae.” He goes on § 20. 
“ De hisce liquoribus actum aliquando est in causis Canoniza- 
tionum, in causa videlicet, Bead Will. Ebor. in Anglia Archie- 
piscopi. Vide Bull. Canoniz/* 

p. 60. The remaining part of St. William’s history including 
the account of the Translation of his Remains, as also of the 
miracles consequent upon that event, is taken from the Lections 
nine in number which are in the York Breviary, 1493, and are 
appointed to be read on the Festival of the Translation. These 
are given at length in the Acta Sanctorum with this notice, 
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“ Interim revertor ad S. Willielmi Translationem: quae quam 
festive fuerit Eboraci celebrata, docet nos egregius de ea Sermo 
ex Anglico Codice Ms Macloviopoli (St. Malo) ad Bollandum 
transmissus, et pro Officii divini usu in Lectiones novem distri- 
butus: sed primis aliquot lineis mutilus, quarum videtur fuisse 
sensus: quod hujus S. Willielmi Natalis statim ab ejus morte, 
judicante populo, et consentiente ordinario (nam de Canoniza- 
tione aliqua per Romanum Pontificem nulla uspiam mentio) 
fuerit in tota provincial’ &c. 

In the York Breviary however of 1493, which is in the Bod¬ 
leian the first lection begins as follows: “ Gloriosus antistes 
Eboracensis Willielmus postquam a seculo migravit multis ac 
magnis miraculis choruscavit Unde ex decreto summi Pon- 
tificis et fratrum assensu Catalogo Sanctorum ascriptus est. 
Dies etiam obitus sui in tota provincia,” &c. and at this place 
the account in the Acta Sanctorum commences: so that the 
author of the above remark was mistaken in his suggestion as to 
what was the purport of the beginning of the Lection, as there 
is distinct mention made of the Canonization. 

p. 65. “ The table of the miracles which are ascribed to this 

Saint, which are thirty-six in number, with the indulgence of 
Pope Nicholas, are yet to be seen in our vestry: but time, and 
of late years no care, has so obliterated them, that a perfect 
transcript cannot be had of them.”—Drake’s Antiq. of York, b. 
ii. ch. i. p. 419. 

The miracles which are said to have taken place after the 
Translation, described at length in the Acta SS. Vit S. Gul. § 
42-46, are, the restoration of a child to life who had been 
drowned, at the shrine of St William ; a knight Templar cured 
of lameness; a deformed person cured during a procession of 
the Saint’s relics ; and a dumb woman restored to speech during 
the celebration of the mass, who having seen a vision of S. John 
of Beverley and S. William, came as a pilgrim to the shrine of 
the latter, in faith that she should be cured of her infirmity. 
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